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The WORLD'S MAP was re-made by a book 


that only one man read 
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the first world Empire — but his jealousy destroyed it after his death. 


, THE GREAT 
was preparing to cross the Ganges. Spies had warned 
him that a hostile army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 
8,000 armed chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants 
was encamped on the other side. But this did not 
trouble Alexander as much as the news that Aristotle 
was preparing for publication the treatise on Govern- 
ment which had taught Alexander how to rule as well 
as conquer. 

“You have not done well,’ Alexander wrote his 
old tutor, “for what is there now we excel in if the 
things we have been instructed in are laid open to 
others.” Alexander’s jealousy was unwarranted. Be- 
cause there was no printing, Aristotle died before his 
project was completed. As a result, when Alexander 
died, no one had been educated to succeed him... 
the empire he had created disintegrated. And not 
until the writings of Aristotle were rediscovered and 
published hundreds of years later did the great politi- 
cal and scientific truths they presented come again to 
serve man and form the foundation for the renaissance 
which started our modern era. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


Thus from the earliest times it has been evident 
that until the art of printing developed, man was 
incapable of consistent progress ... and that every 
lasting advance in civilization has been matched by 
an advance in printing. Today the most recent and 
revolutionary advance in printing is Kleerfect — the 
Perfect Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect makes possible, at far less cost than for- 
merly, printing of equally high quality on both sides of 
the sheet. For in Kleerfect two sidedness of surface 
and color have been banished forall practical purposes, 

Kleerfect’s color is neutral, glare-eliminating ... 
keyed to bring the maximum effectiveness to reproduc- 
tions of illustrations in one to four colors. Kleerfect’s 
strength is ample for the fastest presses . . . its opacity 
great enough to prevent show-thru of heavy solids... 
its ink absorption balanced to give thorough coverage 
at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it to 
yourself to see samples of printing on the new and 
Perfect Printing Paper— Kleerfect. A request to our 
advertising office in Chicago will bring them to you. 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


manuracty 8£0 UNDER U.S. Fat. wo. I8IRORS 
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ACCOUNTING 


has kept pace with the ‘= _———% = 
progress of mankind RAS 
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P through the ages, many accounting methods 

and devices have been developed and discarded. 
Prehistoric cave dwellers carved their records on / 
crude stone tablets. Ancient Peruvians kept accounts /- 
by tying knots in strands of cord. The abacus, or / 
bead rack, was widely used in China and Japan. od / 


The more complicated man’s existence has become, / 
the greater the need for reliable accounting methods. 
The sputtering quill pen, the letter press and the 
cumbersome ledger have served their purpose—and 
their time. 

















The quipu is the name 
of this strange device 
of knotted cords. It 
was used by ancient 
Peruvians to record 
the facts of their ex- 
istence, | 


Today, International Electric Accounting and Tabu- 
lating Machines fulfill the exacting demands of 
modern business. Through the medium of punched 
tabulating cards, these machines automatically pro- 
vide complete, printed reports. Facts pertaining to 
any phase or branch of any business are selected and 
immediately tabulated. The accuracy and speed and 
economy of this method are in keeping with the pro- 
gress and the requirements of present-day activities. 


Photo ted y Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago. 







Inventory Aid 


For example, the International Electric Accounting 
Method enables management to keep a constant 
check on the material investment. Accurate inven- 
tory data may be obtained at any stated period. 
This knowledge may be secured from a permanent 
installation of tabulating machines, or by employing 
the International Business Machines Service Bureau, 
branches of which are located in all principal cities. 


International Business Machines are serving 
business and government in seventy-nine dif- 
ferent countries. These machines include 
International Electric Accounting and Tabula- 
ting Machines, International Time Recorders 
and Electric Time Systems, International In- 
dustrial Scales, International Electric Writing 
Machines, Central Control Radio, Music and 
Speech Equipment. The International Ticketo- 
graph and the New Proof Machine for Banks. 


Automatically this Inter- 
national Electric Account- 
ing Machine provides 
detailed business facts 
in printed report form. 


NES CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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If we stood as we sit! What a travesty on Nature’s 
handiwork! How long could we walk and stand with 
a body malformation like the above illustration? 


What have the years you've spent sitting at your 
desk done to you? 


If you are forty or past, unless definite steps have 
been taken to prevent it, the middle-age slump has 
deformed your body, has robbed it of suppleness, of 
health, and brought on premature old age. 


Nature supports the abdomen with heavy walls of 
muscles, but poor sitting posture eventually weakens 
them. When they become flabby the whole body 
caves in, forming hollows here and protuberances 
there; vital organs are cramped and displaced until 
common middle-age ills meet with no resistance. 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and 
abdominal muscle build- 


ing exercise. 





Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, ‘‘A Twenty-year Old 
Body at the Age of Fifty.’ DoMore Chair 
Company, Inc., 903 Monger Building, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 








IF WE STOOD 


WE SIT 


A 60-Year Old Body 
At the Age of 40! 


It has been demonstrated conclusively that a middle- 
aged man needn't have a deformed, old appearing 
and unhealthy body. He can retain the physical 
proportions of youth by proper precautions. It is only 
necessary to sit erect with shoulders back and 
abdomen drawn in. But the abdominal muscles must 
be kept strong and supple through proper exercise. 


DoMore has developed comfortable office chairs 
for executives that gently, but positively, provide 
that exercise which strengthens the abdominal 
muscles and help keep a man physically fit and 
youthful looking. 


Dr. J. R. Garner, recognized authority on correct 
posture, tells about it in the pamphlet shown below. 
Send for it—no obligation. 


To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same body 
building features. 





' _DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


: Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 
903 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Affiliated With 
: DoMore Chair Company of Canada 
' Toronto, Ontario 


: ©1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
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To heep from 
Going Stale 


AY LONG, one of the most brilliant maga- 
zine editors of the times, once said that the 
only thing he feared was going stale. He lived 
in constant dread of that happening. And 

curiously enough, this talented editor, reputed to have 
received a salary of $100,000 a year as editor of the 
Cosmopolitan, died the other day a broken man, de- 
pendent upon friends. He paid, with his life, the 
penalty of going stale on the job. 

This jungle rule—the survival of the fittest—ap- 
plies especially to those of us whose usefulness depends 
upon creative ability. But it also applies to every 
one in business, regardless of their job, for business 
is essentially a battle for survival. There can be no 
place for the man who lets himself go to seed, any 
more than there can be a place for the business that 
lets itself get into a rut. That is nature’s law, and in 
spite of all human efforts to change it, it will probably 
remain so long as the world endures. It is a condition, 
not a theory. 
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What can you and I, as business men, do to keep 
from going stale? Traveling, meeting new people and 
encountering new situations is one way. Extending 
our contacts through joining the local Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, or similar group is another. 
But the easiest way of all to keep on your toes and 
to keep forging ahead is to read. Fortunately the 
printing press has brought the best works of the 
brightest minds within reach of even the poorest paid 
office worker. There is no valid reason why any busi- 
ness man should go stale unless he is too lazy to read. 

My reason for calling this danger to your atten- 
tion is because we have received numerous letters 
during the month requesting that we publish more 
articles relating to this or that line of business. An 
office manager wants one kind of article, a general 
manager wants another and a production manager 
has entirely different specifications for us to follow. 
We appreciate this interest. But we are convinced 
that the best way we can serve you is to fill this 
magazine each month with articles that will keep you 
from going stale, rather than with articles which deal 
with routine problems in a cut-and-dried way. 

An office manager, for example, criticized the ar- 
ticle about Henry Nunn’s new labor policy on the 
grounds that it had nothing to do with office man- 
agement. We wonder if Mr. Nunn, who began his 
career as an office manager, would ever have become 
the head of a business, had he not during the time he 
was an office manager, read everything he could find 
about the problems of other departments of business. 
A sales manager criticized the article describing the 
system used by the Packard Motor Company to 
handle special orders. He reminded us that the only 
thing of interest to him were articles on sales. Pre- 
sumably the proper handling of orders in the factory 
has nothing to do with future orders! 

The surest way in the world to go stale is to bury 
your head in your own cabbage patch. Business has 
too many specialists; it needs more executives who 
see the bigger picture. It needs men who can see 
beyond the four walls of their job, and consider the 
problems of the business through the eyes of the man 
at the wheel. And as the head of a business employing 
several hundred people, I can assure my readers that 
the most valuable executive in any business is the man 
who comes the nearest to thinking and acting like the 
head of that business. That is why we are editing 
American Bustvess for the man at the top, as every- 
thing that interests him will interest those associated 
with him. Am I right or wrong?—J.C. A. 
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LOFTS 
INCREASED SALES 
YOU ARE AFTER 


Impress your sales message indelibly 
upon the minds of Consumers, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Jobbers’ Salesmen, or 
Dealers by constant repetition. That 
means more business, increased profits 
for you. 
While you are struggling for an idea 
to accomplish that, just have your 
message reproduced on a few Pearl 
barreled Dur-O-Lites No. 49. Then 
distribute them among well chosen 
prospects, and see what happens. It 
costs so little. 
Your message and Trade-Mark are 
vividly reproduced in one, two or 
three gleaming colors by our exclusive 
Hi-Vac process on beautiful trans- 
lucent Pearl, which forms the barrel of 
this splendid writing instrument. Your 
customers will be proud of such a re- 
minder gift. 

Executives: Write on Company let- 

terhead for Free sample and see the 


luxurious beauty of this splendid 
pencil. Please state your title. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. 25 Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


On the edge of Chicago 





Letters from Readers 


Complimentary and Otherwise 


How’s Business? What's Ahead? 


To the Editor: 

I have read with great interest the first 
number of System under your manage- 
ment and wish you would send me the 
five booklets mentioned on page 35. 

I notice you are not continuing the 
business forecast which has been appear- 
ing in the first few months. My attitude 
toward charts is rather skeptical but I 
had hoped to see how the projected busi- 
ness line for 1935 would compare with 
the actual. This was the department, 
“How’s Business? What’s Ahead?” Have 
you definitely decided to discontinue 
this?—H. C. Lirrte, treasurer, Excelsior 
Insurance Company of New York, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


Mr. Lirrite: We do not plan to con- 
tinue the feature in the form that it has 
been appearing, but we will begin publi- 
cation shortly of a Business Trends Index 
based on the current monthly sales of 
some 500 Dartnell subscribers in equip- 
ment industries which definitely forecast 
business trends. With the data this index 
will give you, you can prepare a forecast 
for any particular industry with reason- 
able dependability. Like yourself we have 
little confidence in general forecasts sup- 
posed to apply to a wide range of busi- 
nesses. Economists themselves seem unable 
to agree upon any system of forecasting. 
Business men, who took their “forecasts” 
too seriously in 1931, gambled and lost 
millions of dollars. Even two such promi- 
nent economists as General Dawes and 
Colonel Ayres are as far apart as the 
poles in reaching conclusions. But we do 
know that when there is a sharp pick-up 
in the July sales of grinding wheels, we 
may be reasonably sure of a correspond- 
ing improvement in the fall sales of cer- 


tain heavy industries which require grind- 
ing wheels. Summer sales of machine tools 
are a guide to the fall activity of the 
metal trades. The sale of office equipment 
and supplies is especially significant in 
predicting the trend of business. These 
sales figures precede pay-roll and car- 
loading activity, which from the stand- 
point of forecasting the future is water 
over the dam.—Zditor. 


A Friend of the Bride and Groom 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on wedding System 
with American Business. This new com- 
bination should be profitable to you and 
to the buyers of space, because it elimi- 
nates one of the far too many media. 

We like particularly your program of 
increasing profits through better manage- 
ment, with emphasis on cutting costs and 
increasing sales. Increasing sales is, of 
course, the easiest way to cut costs these 
days. Here’s wishing you success.—T. J. 
Nicnots, Merchants Service, The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Roy Johnson Files a 
Disclaimer 


To the Editor: 

On page 2 of the August issue, in reply- 
ing to the inquiry of Ralph R. Patch, the 
copy desk has credited me with graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Law School in 
1909. This is complimentary, but inaccu- 
rate. It was Harvard College, not the 
Law School, and the year was 1906. I 
don’t know where this Law School rumor 
originated, but it has been bobbing up 








Pay No Money to Agents 


AMERICAN Business and System does not employ subscription 
salesmen. All such arrangements made by the former publishers 
of “System and Business Management” have been canceled. 
Regular Dartnell sales representatives are authorized to accept 
subscriptions, but in every case these must be billed from Chicago. 
Any person attempting to collect money for subscriptions is 
acting without our authority, and we cannot assume responsi- 
bility for the servicing of such subscriptions.—J. C. AspLey 
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serenely every now and again for years— 
probably because I have specialized more 
or less in the legal aspects of business 
problems, and have been frequently em- 
ployed by lawyers. 

Mr. Patch, quite properly I think, 
seems interested in discovering whether I 
have any ulterior and personal motives 
in criticizing the Fair Trade Acts. Since 
there may be other readers in the same 
frame of mind, perhaps I should say that 
I have no connection or affiliation, direct 
or indirect, with any commercial organi- 
zation aside from American Busrness. I 
do not own a single share of stock in any 
manufacturing corporation, any whole- 
sale house or retail establishment, and it 
makes no earthly difference to me finan- 
cially whether price maintenance is voted 
up or voted down. If I am biased in my 
attitude toward this species of legislation, 
it is not that sort of bias; and if I have 
an ulterior motive it is the desire to see 
American Bustness succeed through a 
policy of speaking the truth as it sees it, 
even though that may occasionally in- 
volve the treading upon somebody’s toes. 
—Roy W. Jounson, associate editor, New 
York Office. 


More Cash from Sales 


To the Editor: 

Referring to your article in August, 
“Profits and the Salesman’s Pay Check.” 
We tackled this problem as follows: 

We formerly paid our dealers a com- 
mission which was based upon the net 
selling price of our equipment, the amount 
of down payment made and the balance 
owing on the account. On such an arrange- 
ment, it was possible for a man to earn 
a commission of approximately $27.00 on 
the sale of one of our machines. If he 
brought in $10.00, it was, also, possible 
for him to be paid on that sale, $19.40 of 
the earned commission immediately. 

Last November, we altered that ar- 
rangement. The total commission earned 
is still based on the three factors men- 
tioned above but we now pay a man as 
much of that earned commission as the 
cash which he brings in with the order. If 
he brings in enough cash with the order 
to cover the entire earned commission on 
the sale, then he is paid all of that com- 
mission right there, that is, if the earned 
commission is $27 and he gets a down 
payment of $27, he gets it all. On the 
other plan, regardless of the down pay- 
ment, unless it was a cash order, he could 
not get much over $20 on the sale. This, 
of course, has tended to increase our 
down payments because naturally, any 
salesman is desirous of getting all of his 
commission at once if he can. At the 
same time, it raised the character of our 
receivables due on the investment which 
the purchaser has in the equipment. 

In order to give the salesman a weapon 
to use to get more down money, we gave 
him the privilege of giving a cash dis- 
count of 10 per cent to any customer who 
paid $20.00 or more down on the pur- 
chase. Naturally, this discount of 10 per 

(Continued on page 60) 





DI CUA Piel 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 







if she’s 


HE has heard some pretty enthusiastic praise of Nuphonic* 

Reproduction, if she has come within earshot of other secre- 
taries who are already using it. They're all for itl] Your own 
secretary will feel that way too, after she has used this outstand- 
ing transcribing instrument for just one day! 

She'll like its attractive modern design by Stanford Briggs, the 
industrial designer, but she’ll find even that eclipsed by its life- 
like reproduction of your voice. There is a clear, clean cut quality 
about it that takes the average secretary completely by sur- 
prise. She has never heard such reproduction before] 

Yes, it does seem unbelievable, but we're willing to prove it. 
A phone call to the Dictaphone office in your city will bring it to 
the test. We are willing to stand or fall on her actual experience 
with it in your office. Ask her to phone us today. 

“Nuphonic Reproduction—a new development of the Dictaphone laboratories—gives 


a new standard of voice clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


THE NEW B-12 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto. 


351-A 





ONS 


[_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 


Name.............. 
Company .. 


' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
1 
[_] I want to see your representative. 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
| Address...... 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


BAFFLE 


B. é 








Business—employment—profits—never 
thrive on uncertainty. Whether or not 
politics understands that fact, every 
manager knows it. “Blind flying’ won’t 
work in business; the manager must 
have his facts before he can drive his 
business to success in these swift mod- 
ern times. 


Many managers are hopelessly handi- 
capped by old-fashioned methods of 
getting their facts. They sit and wait 
for laborious reports that arrive too 
late, tell too little, take too long to 
interpret ... And competing with these 
managers are others who always have 
their answer at their fingertips. Present 
or absent, these managers have their rec- 
ords so organized that they constantly 
show today’s answer to every question 
of controlling importance—not in in- 
tricate reports and columns of figures, 
but in visible, graphic form that instant- 
ly flashes the whole story to the eye. 





ACME 


CARD SYSTEM CoO. 
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“Have our five new salesmen made good?” 


the MANAGER=HAMPER the BUSINESS 












“How does business this year compare with 19262” 
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“Are we actually developing our market?” 
_ we aD 














Acme is the pioneer in planning and 
manufacturing this kind of control rec- 
ords. Every Acme record card is a 
graphic unit in a panel that pictures 
today’s situation—your purchases, in- 
ventories, costs, production, markets, 
sales, customers, credits, collections. At 
a glance you get the whole story— 
where you are behind, where you are 
ahead, where to carry on—where new 
plans are needed. 


“Crowd down the number of un- 
answered questions in your busi- 
ness’’—there’s the first rule of man- 
agement. Let Acme help you put 
VISIBLE CONTROL RECORDS to 
work in every department. You will be 
amazed how much more easily, rapidly, 
surely you manage—how much you cut 
costs and increase profits. 


Acme has just issued this helpful new 
booklet especially for managers. It 
points out the control facts you should 
have and shows how to get them. Free 
on request—write today. 





6 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


World’s Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturer of Visible Record Equipment 





“Which men—which lines—are our money-makers?” 


y 4 


“Why aren't we the leader in our field?” 











$6,300 Profit for $25 


A manufacturer set Acme Visible 
Records to watch a list of 5,000 cus- 
tomers. With no increase in selling 
cost, sales increased the first year by 
$21,000—net profit $6,300. The total 
cost of the Acme System was depre- 
ciated at $25 a year. 


Inventory Investment 
Reduced 30% 
On a stock record, Acme equipment 
enabled the user to reduce inventory 
investment 30% while business im- 
proved 9%. 


Collections Increased Bank 
Balance 30 Times Acme’s Cost 
Acme control of accounts receivable 
helped a manager reduce open ac- 
counts 33%, transfer one ledger clerk 
and increase his bank balance 30 
times thecost of the Acme equipment. 


Sales Exceed 1926 
Acme Visible Sales Records installed 


in 1931 enabled user to exceed 1926 
volume with a smaller sales force. 





Clip this coupon to your business 
letterhead and mail now 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO. 

6S. Michigan Ave., Chicago AB-9 
FREE—Send me your new folder, ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers for Managers.’’ 
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Trumping a Big Competitor's Ace 


Nash and His Methods . 
What About Salaries? . 


Men Who Made the Grade . 
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The Five-Year Plan for Office Modernization. 
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Personnel Problems 
* 


In AN EFFORT to round out our edi- 
torial service we began, some months 
ago, looking for a top rank personnel 
man who, could write, partly as a 
reporter, but chiefly from a _back- 
ground of sound experience. Many 
authorities sonsuemaiel a man we, 
and our readers, already knew well. 
His name is L. E. Framey, who has 
been a regular contributor to Dartnell 
publications on customer relations and 
business letters for many months. 
Many people told us that Mr. Frailey 
was doing an outstanding personnel 
job at Ralston Purina Company in 
St. Louis. 


In suLy we completed arrangements 
for him to become a full-time member 
of the Dartnell staff. In this issue he 
begins, on page 14, a series of articles 
on personnel problems, the first deal- 
ing with the man who wants, but 
doesn’t deserve, a raise. Other articles 
will follow in future issues. Some of 
the problems treated will be: “Train- 
ing Young Men for Bigger Jobs,” 
“Health Programs,” “Training New 
Employees,” and similar subjects. 





Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Who can say how long a deed should be preserved . . . 
how important a title record may prove to be? 


OMe. 


/ 


Most deeds 


- + + most title records are written on Weston’s Papers. 


sheet of every grade. 


Those who ask most of paper, ask for Weston’s .. . 


Weston Company at Dalton, Massachusetts. 





WESTONS 


Rag Content Bends 


No. 1 100% WESTON’S 
100% DEFIANCE 
85% HOLMESDALE 
65% EXMOOR 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTONE 


Rag Content 


No. 1 100% 


Ledge ge ts 


BYRON WESTON Co. 
LINEN RECORD 


DEFIANCE 
WAVERLY 
CENTENNIAL 
WINCHESTER 
BLACKSTONE 


FOR th dine etecounting 


Rag Content 


85% TYPACOUNT LEDGER and INDEX 
50% WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 


LEDGER & INDEX 


_ The deed to your home is quite likely — almost surely — written on a sheet of fine 
white paper that bears the WESTON watermark. So is the record of the title, at the 
county courthouse. Custodians of important records choose Weston’s Papers as 
naturally as they choose a safe place to keep them. 

Weston’s Papers offer you the same security and efficiency for all your records 
and forms; new impressiveness and prestige in your correspondence. A complete 
range of rag content bond and ledger papers makes it possible for you to choose 
the right paper for the purpose whether it be direct-mail letterheads or the presi- 
dent’s own stationery, machine bookkeeping forms or your most valued records. 
Simply look for the name WESTON or the BW symbol in the watermark in every 


made in the mills of Byron 


















BYROW wesTo co 
— <<!» 


Write “‘Send me Weston’s Record” 
and your name on your business 
letterhead and drop it in the mail. 
We'll put you on the list to receive 
regularly what many business men 
have told us is one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable of company 
publications. Yours without obliga- 
tion or follow-up. 
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Trumping a Big Competitor's Ace 


E HAVE heard much 

of late about “busi- 

ness bigness.” At- 

tempts have been made 

to bridle it with taxation. It has 
been the target for social legisla- 
tion. It has been singled out as one 
of the things that are “wrong” 
with our present economic system. 
And there are many, in and out of 
Washington, who sincerely believe 
that “business bigness” is a men- 
ace to the well-being of the inde- 
pendent business man; that he is 
powerless to cope with it. AmEri- 
can Bustvess and System holds no 
brief for Big Business. But at the 
same time, looking back over the 
years, we find numerous instances 
of where the very bigness of a busi- 
ness has made it possible for the 
independent competitor to succeed. 
Back in pre-depression days, 
one of the lesser luminaries among 
the manufacturers of automobile 
tires won an important patent suit 
against certain members of the Big 
Six, and collected as a result a very 
sizable amount of cash money by 
way of damages. The company had 
been going on for years, doing a 
very substantial and profitable 
business in a relatively small way, 


with everybody concerned quite 


comfortable and happy. Then came 
this sudden windfall in the form of 
a cash surplus that was dazzling 
to the imagination. Six advertising 
agencies were on the job with de- 
tailed plans for putting the com- 
pany on the map in a real big way. 

Here was the chance to break 


- into the mass production market, 


and put the company into the run- 
ning with Goodyear, Goodrich, 


® 
By ROY W. JOHNSON 


4 ‘ 
MASS: The manufacturer who wants to sell the big volwme mass 
* market must deprive his product of distinctive flavors, 
unusual colors, or striking appearance. It must be as nearly alike his 
competitor’s as one derby hat is alike another. He must standardize some- 
where near the dead level of the commonplace to hold the largest volume 
of sales. And in doing these things he leaves the gates wide open for... . 








CLASS: A different and distinctive flavor, an wnusual taste, a 
* striking design, obviously better quality. In appealing to 


this market he jumps out of the price fight, and enters a fight where com- 
petition is not so keen, where new ideas, individual designs, colors, tastes 
and novelty are the dominating factors. In this field profit margins are 
wider, and the chances for a small or medium-sized producer much better 
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Big Competitors Couldn't Stop Them! 


Instead of fighting for a small share of the mass-volume mar- 
kets, here are a few manufacturers who have deliberately set 
their sights a little above the hard-fought big volume markets. 
Instead of butting their heads against the stonewall of heavily 
financed volume producers, fighting for a foothold in highly com- 
petitive fields, these manufacturers have built distinctive or 
unusual products and without sacrificing profits have found the 
Achilles Heel of big competition: 


E. Lerrz, Inc., Leica Cameras and Accessories 

Car Zeiss, Inc., Contax Cameras and Accessories 
MansFiIeLp Tire & Russer Company, Mansfield Tires 
GENERAL TirE & Rupser Company, General Tires 
AmeERIcaNn Cuicite Company, Blackjack Chewing Gum 
Larus & Bro., Inc., Edgeworth Tobacco 

Brown & Wi tuiamson Toxsacco Corp., Kool Cigarettes 
Axton-FisHEer Tosacco Company, Spud Cigarettes 

E. H. Scorr Rapio Lazsorarories, Inc., Radio Receivers 
R. L. Warxrins Company, Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder 

Tea GarpvEN Propucts Company, TJ'ea Garden Jellies, etc. 
Diamonp T Motor Car Co., Motor Trucks 








Firestone, et al. It sounded plausible, 
and with a couple of million dollars 
or thereabouts to play with in the 
aggregate, it looked like the chance 
of a lifetime. Particularly since the 
company was (and still is) making 
a product of undeniably and even 
rather exceptionally high quality. 

No, the company did not go 
broke. It blew itself to a spectacu- 
lar advertising campaign, built a 
new factory and office building, and 
had in general what one of the di- 
rectors calls a grand orgy of a 
spending spree while the money 
lasted. But it had enough sense to 
call a halt in time to avert disaster. 

It is clearly impossible to esti- 
mate the number of concerns which 
at one time or another have made 
similar efforts to break into what 
seems to be the big time market, 
and have run their heads against a 
stonewall in the process. On the 
other hand, there is probably an 
equal number who are wise enough 
to know that the very limitations 
of mass production practically in- 
sure them a market which they can 





cultivate with comparative freedom 
from high-pressure competition. 
Mass production means standardi- 
zation on an average level at-an 
average price, and leaves the field 
open for the manufacturer who 
appeals to above-the-average taste. 
The manufacturer who is geared 
to a mass production program has, 
figuratively speaking, given host- 
ages to fortune, and cannot afford 
to take chances. His product must 
appeal to the average taste, and 
must be sold at the average or 
“popular” price. His advertising 
must appeal to the average intelli- 
gence. People being what people 
are, he is practically obliged to 
standardize somewhere near the 
dead level of the commonplace to 
hold the largest volume of sales. 


The same goes for his tooth- 


paste, his toilet soap, his cigarettes, 
his pale dry ginger ale, or what you 
will. What the crowd wants, or has 
been taught to want, sets the stand- 
ard, and he departs from it more 
or less at his peril. In general, the 
bigger his volume gets, the more 


definitely he becomes confined with- 
in his limitations, and the less he 
can afford to risk an innovation 
which might cost him loss of sales. 
This, of course, implies no criticism. 
It merely happens to be one of the 
inevitable corollaries of dealing 
with a mass public which in general 
wants to look and act alike. 

To be sure, the small manufac- 
turer (or the relatively large one, 
for that matter) who tries to 
smash head-on into this mass pro- 
duction market has got his work 
cut out for him, and is very apt 
to take a licking. For in that case 
he is only doing what the big vol- 
ume producers can do better than 
he can, and the chances are rela- 
tively slim of beating them at their 
own game on their own grounds. On 
the other hand, however, there are 
things he can do that they can’t, 
and they won’t beat him on his 
grounds because they can’t meet 
him there. 

I don’t know who originally con- 
ceived the idea of putting menthol 
into a popular-priced cigarette. 
But whoever he was, if he took the 
idea around to the Big Four they 
undoubtedly gave him the gate. 
Quite obviously a whole lot of 
cigarette smokers wouldn’t care for 
menthol, and that would be that: 
but a couple of relatively obscure 
Kentucky manufacturers have 
waxed extremely prosperous with 
the idea nevertheless. Some years 
back I met the inventor of the Van 
Heusen collar, who told me his ex- 
periences with the grand moguls of 
the industry in Troy. It was 
thumbs down, on perfectly sound 
grounds from their point of view. 
But Phillips-Jones, who had never 
been a factor in the industry from, 
the mogul viewpoint, made millions 
out of the Van Heusen patent, and 
became a factor for Troy to reckon 
with. Up in New Haven, the Jenk- 
ins family made a gold mine out of 
Kolynos tooth-paste which had a 
decided medicinal flavor, and was 
not candied and prettified to suit 
the average taste. 

Packing-house hams, bacon and 
sausages are necessarily bland and 
neutral in (Continued on page 52) 
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NASH AND HIS METHODS 


NE night at the Nash fac- 
tory in Kenosha, there 
was a meeting of depart- 
ment heads who were dis- 

cussing, with C. W. Nash, the pur- 
chase of new equipment which ran 
into big figures. Nash knew it was a 
good investment and quickly ap- 
proved the expenditure. Just after 
he had given the “go ahead” for 
this large expenditure, he got up 
from his chair, walked outside his 
office and turned off a light which 
was burning unnecessarily. 

This incident points up a Nash 
characteristic which looms large 
in the development of the business. 
Nash hates waste. Perhaps it is his 
Scotch origin; or maybe it is his 
early training. But he believes that 
if a business looks after the little 
wastes, the profits will usually look 
after themselves. This frugality, so 
rare among American business men, 
has enabled the company to main- 
tain an enviable cash position even 
in the depth of the depression. 

When competitors are working 
on a prospective automobile buyer 
who leans toward Nash cars, they 
get in what they think to be tell- 
ing blows against Nash by intimat- 
ing that the Nash plant has always 
been, and always will be, a “one- 
man plant.” This isn’t true. While 
Nash is a strong man, and has 
always been very much the active 
as well as the titular head of Nash 
Motors, there are few men in his 
position who have a more loyal 
group of officers and department 
managers running the business. 

To illustrate the method Nash 
uses in managing the business and 
the way in which he defers to his 
executives: Years back, when disc 
wheels were somewhat of a novelty 
on passenger cars, a new sales man- 
ager was installed. This sales man- 
ager told Mr. Nash he wanted disc 
wheels offered as optional equip- 
ment on Nash cars. He explained 
to Mr. Nash that some other com- 
panies were offering disc wheels and 


® 
Wealthiest of the independent automobile manufacturers, he 
breaks most of the conventional rules for running a big busi- 
ness. A dozen anecdotes illustrate his methods of working 
with his executives, his factory men, dealers and distributors 
© 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 





(Valentino Sarra) 
C W NASH was on hand when the officials of the buggy 

° e i K business stopped laughing at the infant auto- 
mobile industry and beat their carriage factories into motor car plants. 
He started Buick on its way to wealth, put General Motors on the map, 


and then took over a sick business and fownded from what was left the 
amazingly prosperous Nash Motors Company 
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that the public was showing a de- 
cided interest in them. 

“J think disc wheels belong on 
trucks,” said Mr. Nash, “but if 
they will help sell more cars, put 
them on.” Disc wheels went on 
Nash cars, and when four-wheel 
brakes were introduced, Nash en- 
gineers devised a braking system 
built into the wheel itself. Nothing 
but disc wheels could be used with 
this particular brake equipment. 
That year all Nash cars had disc 
wheels, although Mr. Nash still 
reiterated his opinion that disc 
wheels belong on trucks. 

Mr. Nash doesn’t believe that 
radio advertising is the right way 
to promote sales of automobiles. 
Yet some of the most spectacular 
broadcasts in radio history have 
been Nash broadcasts. When the 
big Christmas Day broadcast of 
1934 was suggested by the adver- 
tising agency, several Nash officers 
thought it a splendid idea that 
would create a lot of favorable talk 
about Nash cars. Yet they knew 
Mr. Nash was opposed to radio 
advertising. When they presented 
the idea to him, he offered no op- 
position to the big expenditure, 
though he made it plain that he 
felt some other method of advertis- 
ing would produce greater returns 
for the same expenditure. 

Nash has long been the envy of 
almost every other automobile com- 
pany, because of its strong finan- 
cial position. The most recent 
statement shows a cash balance of 
$1,972,362.88, plus $25,284,873.- 
05 in U. S. Government securities, 
carried at cost or market, which- 
ever the lower. Current assets were 
$30,155,511.53, as compared with 
total current liabilities of $1,407,- 
185.86. This unusually strong 
financial position is the result of 
Mr. Nash’s conservatism, his con- 
stant war on waste, his constant 
effort to keep the inventory turn- 
ing, to hold down stocks of raw 
materials, and to manufacture in 
the smallest space consistent with 
efficiency. 

In 1917, when it was apparent 
that the closed car was the com- 


ing thing in the automobile busi- 
ness, Mr. Nash wanted a reliable 
and steady source of supply for 
bodies. He had done business with 
the Seaman Brothers, a high-grade 
firm that made carriage bodies and 
had, at one time, made fine fur- 
niture. When Mr. Nash announced 
that he had closed a deal with the 
Seaman men for a half interest in 
their plant, he was vigorously 
criticized by some of his financial 
backers and by his treasurer. They 
claimed he should have bought con- 
trol of the plant instead of a mere 
50 per cent interest. Nash con- 
tended that he had faith in the 
Seaman organization, that it would 
be unfair to them for him to insist 
on buying control, inasmuch as 
they had built the business. The 
half interest in the Seaman body 
plant was purchased and, although 
it is literally worth more than ten 
times its purchase price, it is car- 
ried today on the Nash books at the 
original purchase price. Another 
example of the Nash conservatism: 
Many a company would have 
“written up” this asset to the full- 
est value allowed by the auditors. 
In the years that Nash and Sea- 
man have worked together there has 
never been any difficulty, in spite 
of the fact that neither the Nash 
group nor the Seaman group owns 
a controlling interest. Seaman 
makes Nash bodies exclusively to- 
day. Incidentally, the Seaman 
plant is said to be the most com- 
plete body plant in the world. 
Every Nash executive has stories 
to tell about his intense activity, 
whether he is in his office, at the 
plant, or traveling. One executive 
has a hand-written note from Mr. 
Nash, posted from a small town in 
California. It reminded him that a 
certain small-town dealer had no 
window posters of current issue on 
Nash cars! Recently, he came back 
from a stay at his camp in north- 
ern Wisconsin and dispatched an 
engineering executive to Milwaukee, 
to work on a Nash car. He had met 
a man in his travels who was having 
trouble with his Nash and he would 
not rest until he knew it was ad- 





justed to the man’s satisfaction. 
Living for several months a year 


in his Berkeley Hills home, Mr. 


Nash is as active there as in 
Kenosha. One of the first things he 
usually does on arriving in Cali- 
fornia is to visit the distributor in 
Los Angeles and go for a round of 
visits to all Nash dealers in south- 
ern California. The distributor 
maintains an office for his use in 
the winter when he is in Los 
Angeles. 

For many years a wide traveler, 
Mr. Nash never fails to stop and 
visit dealers. There is none of the 
customary fanfare when he visits 
a dealer. No advance ballyhoo or 
announcements which so frequently 
precede the visit of a top man in 
the average big organization. “We 
know, whenever he returns to 
Kenosha, that he has been visiting 
dealers,” said one executive of the 
company, “and we know that he 
has picked up a lot of ideas about 
sales conditions. That is why Mr. 
Nash is not the kind of boss who 
has to be ‘sold’ every idea for im- 
provement in engineering, design, 
or merchandising. The chances are 
that he will be one of the first of 
the Nash executives to notice any 
new improvement or trend in the 
industry. Consequently, when some- 
one comes in to suggest something, 
he is likely to say, ‘Yes, I think you 
are right. I’ve noticed it myself. 
Go ahead.’ ” 

Some years ago one of the pro- 
duction executives went into Mr. 
Nash’s office and declared that the 
company simply couldn’t turn out 
cars fast enough without a new 
building for a trim shop. The ex- 
ecutive argued that the company 
owned the land, had plenty of 
money, and should lose no time in 
erecting a shop for the purpose. 

“The most money ever made in 
manufacturing has been made in 
factories that are too small,” 
answered Mr. Nash. Later, he went 
out into the factory and in a very 
short time had perfected arrange- 
ments for double-decking certain 
rooms, providing storage space for 
parts and supplies, so that a huge 
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space was released for the trim 
shop. The executive who couldn’t 
possibly see any way to keep pro- 
duction going without a new plant 
quickly saw the economy and good 
sense in not building a factory 
addition when, by this conservation 
of space, present facilities were 
adequate. 

The Nash plant, so far as equip- 
ment. and machinery is concerned, 
is modern and efficient. But the 
buildings at Kenosha are old. Most 
of them date back to the old Jeffrey 
days, the company that Nash took 
over when he left General Motors 
in 1916. 

One method he follows continu- 
ally, which may have been the rea- 
son for the Nash plant acquiring 
the reputation of being a one-man 
outfit, is his method of teaching 
and training by doing. Nash isn’t 
a man to give long lectures on his 





theories or ideas about running a 
business, but whenever there is a 
particularly difficult job to be done, 
Nash is likely to take a hand in it. 
Whether it be a production prob- 
lem, a sales problem, or a purchas- 
ing problem, he may roll up his 
sleeves and dig into it. Observing 
his methods, his lieutenants are 
thoroughly trained in the Nash 
methods and tactics. He knows, or 
did know until a year or so ago, 
almost every worker, and certainly 
every foreman in the factory. Con- 
stantly visiting and working in the 
plant brought him into unusually 
close contact with the men. None 
of them felt any hesitancy in ap- 
proaching him, and his secretary 
had instructions never to tell a 
factory worker that Mr. Nash was 
too busy to see him. 

In some automobile organiza- 
tions, bright young men are sup- 








posed to entertain dealers. The big 
shots are supposed to be entirely 
too busy to bother consulting with, 
or listening to, any but the largest 
dealers in key cities. One time a 
small dealer came into Kenosha to 
see the sales manager. On this par- 
ticular day the sales manager was 
unusually busy and felt that some 
other person in the sales depart- 
ment could see the dealer in ques- 
tion. He asked to be excused. 
Some minutes later, Mr. Nash 
called for the sales manager and 
asked him to come into his office. 
Imagine his feelings when he found 
the dealer ensconced in Mr. Nash’s 
office. ““Here’s one of our dealers 
who has some ideas I think you 
ought to consider,” said Mr. Nash. 
The dealer had found it easier to 
get his ideas across to Mr. Nash 
than to the sales manager. 
A year or (Continued on page 54) 


A Collection Idea for September 





ASSING out cigars has col- 
lected a lot of past-due ac- 
counts for Webb R. Charles, 
credit manager of the Globe 
Oil and Refining Company, out in 
Wichita, Kansas, and has made him 
a lot of good friends besides. The 
cigars are an important part of a 
collection plan Mr. Charles has 
devised ; he reports that it’s one of 
the most effective he has ever used. 
It is a simple plan, moreover, to 


operate. All it involves is a screw- 
cap mailing tube just large enough 
to hold a cigar; a short hand-writ- 
ten note, preferably on special sta- 
tionery, and a. five-cent cigar. In 
case a longer message seems re- 
quired, a note such as this has been 
suggested: 

“If I were calling on you at your 
office, I would give you a cigar and 
ask you in my very best manner if 
you would be good enough to put 
through a check for the $35 that 
is due on our account. 

“And I would hope—as I’m hop- 
ing now—that you would say: 
‘Sure thing, Bob, I’m glad to do it 
for you.’ Well, here’s the cigar. Do 
I get the check?” 

For submitting this idea, Mr. 
Charles has been awarded one of 
the $10 prizes being offered by 
AMERICAN Bustness and System 
for practical money-saving and 
profit-building ideas sent in by 





subscribers. 
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What 
About 
Salaries? 


How shall we satisfy the employee 
who, now that business is on the 
upgrade, wants but doesn’t deserve 
lo be put back on the 1929 salary 
schedule; this is the first of a series 
of articles on personnel problems 


* 
By L. E. FRAILEY 


PECULIAR situation con- 
fronts business. In order 
to bolster public con- 
fidence, the newspapers 

are playing up every item of favor- 
able business news. This being the 
season for reports on operations 
covering the first half of the year, 
figures that show increased earn- 
ings are considered “meat” by the 





financial editors. The current re- 
port on Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, showing a profit of $9,071,- 
070 for the period ending July 16, 
as against $6,808,189 last year, 
was featured in one Chicago paper 
under the head: “Sears Reports 
Big Gains in Sales and Profits.” 
The August bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
reporting on 260 companies, shows 
average increased earnings for the 
first half of 1935 running almost 
18 per cent ahead of last year. 
Newspaper headline 
straining their supply of superla- 
tives to paint a colorful picture of 
this report. 

But what the man on the street 
—the fellow who works in your 
office and mine—does not know is 
that all companies are not showing 
these increases in profits. He only 
sees a part of the picture. Unaware 
of the real truth, he interprets 
these figures as an invitation to get 
his salary raised. From his point 
of view the management is just 
plain “chiseling” ; and being a red- 
blooded American he does not pro- 
pose to be chiseled. So the next 
morning with the Spirit of °76 in 
his eye, he walks into the office of 
the personnel manager. 

You look hot and bothered, Bill 
—what’s the trouble?” 

“Well, it’s this way, Mr. Hunt- 
[14] 


men are 





ington,” Bill replied nervously. 
“The men in the office are wonder- 
ing when the company is going to 
give back those salary cuts. There 
is some ugly talk going on in this 
place. The men think that the 
company should. .. .” 

“Wait a minute, Bill. Suppose 
we leave the rest of the men out of 
it. Any one of them can see me— 


. Just as you are doing. Let’s stick 


to your own problem.” 

“Well, of course, it’s my own 
salary that worries me,” Bill re- 
torted. “I really need more money, 
Mr. Huntington, and the company 
can afford to give it to me. It’s no 
secret that the company has been 
making money for several months 
—we all read about that in the 
paper. When times were hard, we 
took it on the chin, and we didn’t 
complain. You told us that the 
company had to cut expenses, and 
we were willing to do our part. But 
that’s all over now.” 

“No, not all over, Bill,” the 
older man interrupted, but Bill was 
not to be stopped. 

“If I was worth two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month five years ago, 
Mr. Huntington, I am worth just 
as much now. Why should I have 
to kick along now, getting only 
one hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars? It isn’t fair. You took away 
10 per cent of my income, then 15 
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per cent more, and finally another 
10. Now business is going good 
again and I am just as valuable as 
I ever was. The company hasn’t 
any right to hold out on us, Mr. 
Huntington. Maybe I shouldn’t be 
talking this way, but with a wife 
and three kids to take care of, I 
can’t sleep nights for thinking 
about it. The company is just 
plain chiseling, if it doesn’t give me 
more money.” 

Chiseling? That was ugly talk- 
ing. Normally, Bill was a good fel- 
low—easy to get along with, steady 
in his work. The company had not 
had any trouble with Bill before. 
He had simply—like Cassius— 
been thinking too much. Once 
started, he had to explode. 

I don’t suppose there is an execu- 
tive reading AMERICAN Business 
and System who doesn’t have folks 
on his pay roll, thinking much the 
same as Bill. It is a problem that 
we all must face—how to make our 
employees, reliable on their jobs 
and honest in their thinking, under- 
stand that business is a long way 
from being out of the woods, and 
that while the recent storm may 
have cleared, other dangerous 
clouds are forming which could 
cause even worse havoc if they 
broke upon us. But these employees 
must be made to understand. We 
cannot expect true loyalty, or 
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maximum production, from dis- 
satisfied workers. 

Why do they think that salaries 
should be lifted to old levels? Prob- 
ably, more than for any other rea- 
son, because of the wide-spread 
opinion that the depression has had 
its fling, and that the world is now 
only suffering from the headache 
that comes after the spree. You 
can’t blame them much either. They 
read of dividends being restored 
and sometimes doubled; they see 
new blood coming in on the pay 
roll, and they read of the profits 
being made in their own companies. 
Business is good again! They want 
some of the gravy. 

Well, yes and no. Business is bet- 
ter. We would be in a devil of a 
mess if it were not. But you do not 
have to be reminded that we are far 
from being back on the high pla- 
teaus. Depleted surpluses have to 
be regained, bank credits loosened, 
and a lot of other frozen assets 
melted, before the goose will again 
hang high. But your average em- 
ployee doesn’t understand those 
things, and he will not unless you 
personally give him the true pic- 
ture. 

Today, we ride in cars selling for 
$650 which five years ago would 
have been price tagged $1,000. 
What does this mean to the maker 
of these cars? Obviously, that 
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orders are being filled on a much 
thinner margin of profitless profit 
per car for the stockholders, and 
less profit per car for the workers. 
It is a question of give and take, 
and every individual connected 
with the business must be made to 
see that he should assume his share 
of the load. The stockholders can- 
not expect to take all of the profit 
at the expense of the worker. 
Neither can the worker expect top 
wages at the expense of the stock- 
holder. But too often we fail to 
tell our employees these facts. We 
let them go along motivated by 
emotion rather than reason. 

The second factor in the dis- 
satisfaction of the man on the pay 
roll—and it has tremendous influ- 
ence—is the tendency of the aver- 
age human being always to think 
in terms of his very best experience. 
“I’m eighty years old today,” the 
elevator man told me, “but I’m just 
as good as I was fifty years ago.” 
In his own mind, he has doubled the 
bid—life begins at eighty. The dear 
old fellow was one of the first to 
ask for a raise when business be- 
came better. His mind is keyed to 
a tempo which his body has long 
ago discarded. 

You have witnessed the same 
phenomenon in your golf club. 
Your partner, perhaps, shoots be- 
tween 85 (Continued on page 55) 








Men Who Made the Grade 


Brief notes concerning the first work and training of men 
who rose to the presidency of Packard Motor Car Company, 
Wilson and Company, Chrysler Corporation, Railway 
Express Agency, Paramount Pictures, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Bendix Aviation Corporation, J. C. Penney 
Company, Continental Can Company, Ine., and many others 


ORD has gone around 

the country that 

bankers, financial 

houses and corpora- 

tion boards are conducting a still 
hunt for presidential timber. The 
chief qualification these days seems 
to be sales ability. Big-time, execu- 
tive salesmen, carrying presidential 
responsibilities, but first of all, 
salesmen who can sell the output of 
a factory or a group of factories. 
There is many a president today 
whose “throne” is as unsteady as 
the throne of a Balkan pretender. 
The truth is that there are just 
enough active corporations now 
“in the black” so that almost every 
corporation board looks with sus- 


William O'Neil, General Tire & Rubber Co. 





picion on the president whose com- 
pany still uses red ink in making 
up balance sheets. The cry is for 
men who can pull companies out of 
the red, and reorganize them to 
meet the competition of smaller 
companies whose aggressive man- 
agement has put their operations 
back on the profit side of the ledger 
while the bigger, slower moving 
corporations continue to wallow in 
oceans of red ink. 

No less an industrial monster 
than U. S. Steel is now said to be 
considerably concerned about the 
great strides which have been made 
by several smaller independent steel 
companies whose records the past 
few years have caused people to 





Alvan Macauley, Packard Motor Car Corp. 
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wonder why big steel couldn’t do 
nearly as well, comparatively, as 
some of the smaller companies. 

With this search for presidential 
timber being conducted it is inter- 
esting to consider the early busi- 
ness careers of men who have be- 
come successful corporation presi- 
dents. What was their early train- 
ing? Where did they go to school? 
Where were they born? Were they 
trained as lawyers, engineers, or 
were they men whose chief training 
came in the school of experience? 
Some of these questions we will at- 
tempt to answer in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

Right now almost everyone in 
the automobile industry is praising 
Alvan Macauley, head of Pack- 
ard, for the splendid job he has 
done in revitalizing the Packard 
business, bringing out a smaller, 
lower-priced car, more in line with 
current buying demands, and build- 
ing the dealer organization needed 
to market the new cars. 

Mr. Macauley was born sixty- 
three years ago at Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Trained for law at Lehigh 
and George Washington universi- 
ties, he was admitted to the bar in 
Ohio in 1897, and practiced law 
there and in Washington. He 
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handled many patent cases for Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
and was with that organization 
from 1895 to 1901, when he was 
made general manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 
He was made general manager of 
Packard in 1910, and has been 
president since 1916. 

Another Lehigh University man 
is Tom Girdler, who has been mak- 
ing things hum at Republic Steel 
Corporation since he was made presi- 
dent in 1929. He has been particu- 
larly successful in putting his com- 
pany into the manufacture of the 
new alloy steels which are going 
better and better, and which have 
almost revolutionized the entire 
steel industry. Girdler was born in 
Clark County, Indiana, in 1877 
(Jeffersonville, just across the 
Ohio from Louisville is the coun- 
ty’s largest town), went to Lehigh 
where he annexed an M. E. He 
served the Buffalo Forge Company 
as sales engineer in England, and 
was later connected with the 
Oliver Iron and Steel Company, 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Atlantic Steel Company, Jones and 
Laughlin, first as superintendent 
and later as president. He was ap- 
pointed president of Republic in 
1929. 

Another independent who con- 
stantly “shows up” the bigger mem- 
bers of an industry is William 
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Francis O’Neil, president of Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company, an 
organization that probably is the 
fifth largest in the tire industry, 
but which seems able to make money 
without indulging in price wars 
and price-cutting tactics that have 
characterized the tire business for 
so long. O’Neil was born in Akron, 
Ohio, in 1885, when Akron was less 
than a tenth as large as it is today. 
He earned an A. B. at Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and was 
a cost clerk at the Worcester Tire 
Fabric Company for three years 
beginning in 1904. He was mer- 
chandise manager of a retail store 
in Akron, then was president of the 
Western Tire & Rubber Company 
at Kansas City from 1909 to 1915, 
when he grew weary of the tactics 
of some tire manufacturers and 
decided to go into tire manufactur- 
ing on his own. Since 1915 he has 
been president of General, where his 
company’s earnings record has 
been enviable. 

Vincent Bendix, whose contribu- 
tions to automobile technical prog- 
ress are well known, studied both 
law and mechanical engineering. He 
is the son of a minister, was born 
at Moline, Illinois, in 1881, ran 
away from home when sixteen and 
engaged in railway work in New 
York City. Of an inventive turn of 
mind the young automobile indus- 


try fascinated (Continued on page 42) 
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HE depression has taught 
us a lot about budgets. 
When profits came easily, 
a vague and general budget 
set-up seemed adequate to most 
business men. But under the pres- 
sure of heavy expenses against 
lowered sales volume and thinner 
profit margins, many boom-time 
budget plans cracked and crumbled. 

As profit margins narrowed, and 
as expenses stubbornly refused to 
follow sales in the downward slide, 
there came a need—an imperative 
need—for more detailed and more 
accurate budgeting methods. Now 
that we are back into a keenly com- 
petitive situation, with many costs 
still high and perhaps going higher, 
the same narrow margin between 
income and outgo demands more 
detailed budgetary methods. 

The big difficulty in business 
budgeting, declares a man whose 
management experience covers a 
group of companies, is that the 
usual budget is too general. It does 
not dig down into all departments 
of the business, nor does it bring 
every executive and department 
head into the picture so that every 
man, who has anything to do with 
creating or incurring expense, 
thoroughly understands the impor- 
tance of his departmental budget. 

The complete budget is made up 
of a number of small budgets con- 
solidated into one. The difficulty 
comes when these small budgets are 


overlooked or omitted and an at- 
tempt is made to work with a 
blanket budget made up of total 
figures without careful regard for 
detailed figures. The blanket budg- 
et is less trouble, of course, than de- 
tailed budgets; but too often a 
blanket budget ‘is no more than a 
collection of figures which represent 
“wishful thinking” rather than a 
carefully detailed forecast, pre- 
pared by and corroborated by the 
responsible executives. 

In reality a well-prepared budg- 
et is a complete operating guide for 
all departments of a business for a 
definite period into the future. 
Without such a plan a business is 
likely to flounder along, held back 
at times by unforeseen difficulties 
in one department or another, or 
by lack of coordinated effort. 

Operating under a carefully de- 
tailed budget, the close margins 
which seem inescapable in present- 
day business are far less dangerous 
and far more likely to keep a busi- 
ness in the black. With a well- 
planned method of operation, ex- 
penses are kept to the point where 
living within income is possible. But 
it is almost impossible to hold ex- 
penses in check in today’s compli- 
cated business structure without 
the advance planning made posti- 
ble by a detailed method of fore- 
casting an operating result. I have 
in mind, for example, a firm which 
sustained a heavy loss in 1934 


SETTING UP A BUDGET | 
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because there was no budget of 
gross income which made it ap- 
parent that expenses would have to 
be reduced in order to avoid a loss. 
With a properly prepared budget, 
this firm could have anticipated the 
necessity of certain expense reduc- 
tions and would have known before, 
rather than after it was too late, 
that it was inevitably headed into 
trouble. 

In the accompanying chart, I 
have shown the various budget 
units which enter into the compila- 
tion and preparation of a complete 
budget for a manufacturer. 
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1. SALES FORECAST (At selling price and at cost) 
Sources of Information January | February | March Carried to 
Analysis of previous sales, reasonable expec- | Estimated unit sales of product A 5,500 6,000 6,500 | Production forecast 
tancy of sales during budget period, trade | Estimated unit sales of product B 1,500 1,500 1,500 | Production forecast 
conditions, territory analysis, and other | Estimated dollar sales of product A | $55,000 | $60,000 | $65,000 | Acc. receivable forecast; 
sources, all of which are used in determin- income and expense 
ing the sales budget which is usually made | Estimated dollar sales of product B |$ 1,500 | $1,500] $% 1,500 | (Ditto) 
by the sales manager and approved by the 
general management. . $56,500 | $61,500 | $66,500 
Estimated sales in quantity times estimated | Estimated cost of salesproduct A $38,500 | $42,000 | $46,500 | Inventory forecast and 
or standard cost. income and expense 
Estimated cost of sales product B | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | (Ditto) 
$39,500 | $43,000 | $47,500 
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6. NOTES RECEIVABLE FORECAST 








| 
Sources of Information January | February 
a a 


carried forward Balance at beginning of month $1,200 


$800 
by credit manager Additions 





Total $1,200 | $800 | 
by credit manager Collections on notes 400 | 800 | Cash receipts forecast 





Balance at end of month $ 800 $500 Balance sheet forecast 


7. PERSONAL ACCOUNTS FORECAST 


Sources of Information | January February | March 








brought forward Balance at beginning of month $ $100 
’s estimate of charges Charges 


| 
phat RAs 
| 
$100 
*s estimate of credits Credits 





=" 
} | 


Balance at end of month $100 
this example it was estimated that t|here would be no charges or credits to pe|rsonal accoun|ts during the |budget period hy 


Balance sheet forecast 


| 
| 


' 8. PREPAID INSURANCE FORECAST 


| 
Sources of Information 











| 
January February | March 


$180 
record as to policy renewal | Charges 


Total 


forecast Credits 





brought forward Balance at beginning of month $300 | $240 
| 


Balance at end of month $240 | $180 Balance sheet forecast 


9. FIXED ASSETS FORECAST 


Sources of Information January | February| March | . Carried to 








carried forward Balance at beginning of month $31,500 | $31,500 | $31,500 
manager’s estimate of additional equipment | Additions contemplated Bo ..| 6,000 | Accounts payable forecast 


Total $31,500 | $31,500 | $37,500 
manager’s estimate Disposals contemplated | 


$31,500 e81,500 | $87,500 | Ralenco sheet forecast 





Balance at end of month 


| 


ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION FORECAST 





carried forward Balance at beginning of month | $ 9,450 | $ 9,750 | $10,050 | 
forecast Add depreciation taken 300 300 | 350 





Total | $ 9,750 | $10,050 | $10,400 


based on production manager's estimate Deduct account of disposals 
} 


Balance at end of month | $ 9,750 | $10,050 $10,400 | Balance sheet forecast 








10. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE FORECAST 


Sources of Information | January | February | March | Carried to 








carried forward Balance at beginning of month $28,000.00 |$ 3,700.00 |$ 3,720.00 | 
forecast Purchases—material 8,000.00 | 8,000.00 | 10,000.00 
Purchases—expense | 4,300.00 | 4,400.00 | 4,850.00 


forecast Purchases—new machinery 6,000.00 


| 





Total | $40,300.00 |$16,100.00 |$24,570.00 | 





| Ma . 
of payments on accounts payable Payments on account—cash | $35,868.00 |$12,132.40 |$20,500.62 | Cash disbursements forecast 
based on company’s policy in Payments on account—discount 2% | 732.00 247.60 | 418.38 Income and expense forecast 


bills —___—— 
Total $36,600.00 |$12,380.00 |$20,919.00 














Balance at end of month $ 3,700.00 |$ 3,720.00 ' $,651.00 | Balance sheet forecast 








2. PRODUCTION FORECAST 












































Sources of Information January | February; March | Carried to 
Production manager’s estimate based on quantity | Quantity of units scheduled—Product A 2,500 2,500 3,000 | 
on hand, sales requirements, and remaining | Quantity of units scheduled—Product B 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 
inventory desired. ete 
Production manager’s estimate based on current | Material required to produce—Product A $ 7,500 | $ 7,500 | $ 9,000 Esti 
or standard cost of material. Material required to produce—Product B 400 400 400 . 
$ 7,900 |$ 7,900 |$ 9,400 
Production manager’s estimate based on current | Direct labor required to produce—Product A $ 5,000 |$ 5,000 | $ 6,000 
or standard cost of direct labor. Direct labor required to produce—Product B 300 300 300 
$ 5,300 | $ 5,300 | $ 6,300 | Pay roll forecast 
Production manager’s estimate of burden to be | Factory burden applicable to—Product A $ 5,000 |$ 5,000 | $ 6,000 
absorbed at standard rates. : Factory burden applicable to—Product B 300 300 300 | Amo 
oy Prod 
$ 5,300 | $ 5,300 | $ 6,300 | Expense forecast Prod 
Prod 
Totals $18,500 | $18,500 | $22,000 | ; 
Production manager's estimate of quantities to be | Quantity of units to be finished—Product A 2,200 2,500 2,500 | Prod 
completed to meet sales and remaining inven- | Quantity of units to be finished—Product B 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 
tory requirements. . 
Production manager’s estimate based on current | Estimated cost of units to be finished—Product A | $15,400 | $17,500 | $17,500 | 
or standard costs. Estimated cost of units to be finished—Product B 1,000 1,000 1,000 | oe 
Total $16,400 | $18,500 | $18,500 
Production manager’s estimate of additional equijpment required | $600 | Amo 
! Prod 














3. EXPENSE FORECAST Sales 





MANUFACTURING EXPENSES—CASH ITEMS 










































































Sources of Information January | February; March Carried to — 
Estimates are made of the individual expenses of | Indirect labor (a)| $1,500 | $1,500 | $1,500 
each manufacturing department, based on past | Supplies (b) 800 800 800 
experience and future possibilities as to savings | Power, heat and light (b) 600 600 600 =e 
or additional expense. Approved by each de- | Repairs and other expenses (b)| 1,600 1,600 2,050 
partment manager and the production man- & 
ager. The figures shown here represent the $4,500 | $4,500 | $4,950 poe 
totals for all departments. Sales 
BOOK TRANSFERS AND ACCRUALS 
| 
Depreciation write-off record. Depreciation $ 300 | $ 300 | $ 350 | Permanent assets forecast “— 
Insurance expiration record. Insurance 60 60 60 fe 
Comptroller’s estimate of accruing taxes. Taxes 200 200 200 rae 
$ 560 | $ 560 | $ 610 pre 
Total manufacturing expense $5,060 | $5,060 | $5,560 a 
Absorbed in cost of production 5,300 5,300 6,300 
Over-absorbed manufacturing expense $ 240 | $ 240 | $ 740 | Income and expense forecast 
Amou 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES—CASH ITEMS — 
| | use 
Estimates are made of the individual expenses of | Salaries (a)| $1,200 | $1,200 | $1,200 | 
each administrative department, based on past | Other expenses (b)| 800 800 800 
experience and future possibilities as to savings 
or additional expense. Approved by each de- | Total administrative expense | $2,000 | $2,000 | $2,000 | Income and expense forecast 
partment manager and by the comptroller. | | 
SELLING EXPENSE—CASH ITEMS 
Estimates are made of the individual expenses of | Salaries (a)| $3,000 | $3,300 | $3,500 —-—— 
each selling department, based on past experi- | Other expenses (b) 500 600 600 Based 
ence and future possibilities as to savings or (pre 
additional expense. Approved by each depart- $3,500 | $3,900 | $4,100 | Income and expense forecast per 
ment manager and by the sales manager. mor 
(a) Office and indirect pay roll items—total| $5,700 | $6,000 | $6,200 | Pay roll forecast 105 
(b) Accounts payable items—total 4,300 | 4,400 | 4,850 | Accounts payable forecast in 6 
































4. INVENTORY FORECAST 















































































































































— . 
to RAW MATERIALS 
l Dele Sel a= j 
Sources of Information January | February | March Carried to 
Amounts brought forward On hand at beginning of month $ 20,000 | $ 20,100 | $ 20,200 
Estimated by production manager Purchases 8,000 8,000 10,000 | Accounts payable forecast 
Total $ 28,000 | $ 28,100 | $ 30,200 
Used in production 7,900 7,900 9,400 
On hand at end of month $ 20,100 | $ 20,200 | $ 20,800 
} 
pont WORK IN PROCESS 
Amounts brought forward | On hand at beginning of month | $ 30,000 | $ 32,100 | $ $2,100 
Production forecast | Material used 7,900 7,900 | 9,400 
ecast Production forecast Direct labor 5,300 | 5,300 | 6,300 
Production forecast | Manufacturing expense absorbed | 5,300 | 5,300 6,300 
| Total $ 48,500 | $ 50,600 | $ 54,100 
Production forecast | Goods finished 16,400 18,500 | 18,500 | 
| On hand at end of month $ 32,100 | $ 32,100 | $ 35,600 | 
FINISHED GOODS 
a a: SEPT eoe: : mee Beater eck: NO RE Ne 
Amounts brought forward | On hand at beginning of month $100,000 $ 76,900 | $ 52,400 
Production forecast | Produced during month 16,400 18,500 18,500 
| Total $116,400 | $ 95,400 | $ 70,900 
Sales forecast (at cost) | Sales during month at cost 39,500 43,000 46,500 
RE | —————ee 
On hand at end of month $ 76,900 | $ 52,400 $ 24,400 
ea ies | Total inventories, end of month | $129,100 | $104,700 | $ 80,800 | Balance sheet forecast 
| | 
5. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FORECAST 
| | ‘ 
Sources of Information | January | February | March Carried to 
| ee ee — —| ED — 
Amounts brought forward | Balance at beginning of month % 82,000.00/$ 59,950.00/% 61,000.00 
—_—] Sales forecast | Estimated sales 56,500.00) 61,500.00} 66,500.00 
$138,500.00|$121,450.00|$127,500.00 
a Forecast of accounts receivable set- | Collections on account—cash $ 77,471.75|/$ 59,543.25|$ 60,299.73| Cash receipts forecast 
: tlements based on past experience | Collections on account—discount 1,078.25 906.75 918.27; Income and expense forecast 
of customers paying and discount- —- 
ing bills (1144 per cent used in | Total $ 78,550.00/$ 60,450.00/$ 61,218.00) 
present example) ai . | 
| Balance at end of month $ 59,950.00/$ 61,000.00/$ 66,282.00) Balance sheet forecast 
een eerie Mune) Woh Can ee 
RESERVE FOR BAD DEBTS FORECAST 
ecast | a » | 5 a ae anc 
__— | Amounts brought forward Balance at beginning of month $ 2,000.00 |$ 2,282.50 |$ 2,590.00 
on past experience on bad | Additions 282.50 307.50 332.50 | Income and expense forecast 
debt losses (14 per cent of sales | ‘— 
used in present example) | Balance at end of month $ 2,282.50 |$ 2,590.00 |$ 2,922.50 | 
| a — | 
Accounts receivable less reserve at end of month} $57,667.50 |$58,410.00 863,359.50 | Balance sheet forecast 
| | 
cast RRS 7s rt aos 
sus FORECAST OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE SETTLEMENTS . 
arene , Bo TONE oe i 
Charged to| Reserve Settlements 
S| i 2 el 
Receivable| Debts | January February | March | 
Based on past experience of customers in paying bills | December 31 '882,000.00|82,000.00| $72, 900.00/8 9,100.00) 
(present example is based on customers paying 10 January 56,500.00 282.50) antes 45,200.00/$ 5,368.00 | 
cast per cent current month’s sales during current | February 61,500.00} 307.50) 6,150.00] 49,200.00 
month, 80 per cent during following month, and | March 66,500.00! 332.50 6,650.00 
10 per cent less the amount reserved for bad debts | $j —____|_— 
st in 60 days) |$78,550.00/860,450.00)$61,218.00 Accounts receivable forecast 
| | | 

















10. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE FORECAST—Cont. 





FORECAST OF PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 










































































































































































| Pa 
| (wedi yments ies 
Sources of Information —- Carried to 
' | January | February March a 
Estimates based on policy of company in | Balance December 31st [$28,000.00 |$28,000.00 ) 
paying and discounting bills January 12,300.00 | 8,600.00 |$ 3,700.00 I 
February 12,400.00 8,680.00 |$ 3,720.00 
March 24,570.00 17,199.00 | 
$36,600.00 |$12,380.00 |$20,919.00 Accounts payable forecast 
11. NOTES PAYABLE FORECAST 
I 
} 
Sources of Information January February | March | Carried to ! 
_—— _—— | I 
Amounts carried forward Balance at beginning of month | $15,000 $15,000 $5,000 | ’ 
Comptroller’s estimate of new loans New notes lsccip ate 4 perenne eae eaon 6 TR ae 
| 
Total | $15,000 $15,000 $5,000 | 
Note record for payments due Payments on notes Bi wisiere natalia vi 10,000 | 5,000 | Cash disbursements forecast 
Balance at end of month | $15,000 $ 5,000 | NR eS a ee: | Balance sheet forecast -— 
12. PAY ROLL FORECAST 
Sources of Information January Pelonsin’ March | Carried to -—- 
— | 7 
Amounts carried forward Balance at beginning of month} $% 5,600 | $ 5,500 | $ 5,650 | . 
Total of direct labor on production forecast and indirect | Accruing during month 11,000 | 11,300 | 12,500 | 
labor on expense forecast 
Total $16,600 | $16,800 | $18,150 | a 
Forecast of payments on pay roll Payments during month 11,100 | 11,150 | 11,900 | Cash disbursements forecast 
| = 
Balance at end of month $ 5,500 | $ 5,650 | $ 6,250 | Balance sheet forecast . 
s 
FORECAST OF PAYMENTS ON PAY ROLL 
Credits to Payments | = 
Accrued 
Pay Roll | January | February| March | — 
Estimate based on policy of company in paying off em- | Balance December 31 | $ 5,600 | $ 5,600 | | . 
ployees. (Example is based on pay periods from Ist to January 11,000 5,500 | $ 5,500 | 
15th payable the 19th and from the 16th to 31st pay- February 11,300 5,650 | $ 5,650 | —— 
able the 4th of the following month) March 12,500 6,250 | 
= 
$11,100 | $11,150 | $11,900 Pay roll forecast I 
E 
13. ACCRUED TAXES FORECAST 
l = 
Sources of Information January | February| March Carried to 
Amounts carried forward Balance at beginning of month $3,200 | $3,400 | $3,600 C 
Estimated accrual of taxes based on past experience Monthly accrual 200 200 200 | A 
| 
Total $3,400 | $3,600 | $3,800 
Based on paying in full at usual payment date Payments made on taxes —Ssidiw........]. 0. ee 3,200 | Cash disbursements forecast 
Balance at end of month $3,400 | $3,600 | $ 600 | Balance sheet forecast pan 
° A 
14. FEDERAL TAX LIABILITY (Prior Year) FORECAST ! 
A 
Sources of Information January February March | Carried to 
Amounts carried forward Balance at beginning of month $9,000 $9,000 $9,000 
Based on making quarterly payments Se rR RN Fons, Seka a areeestee dod 2,250 Cash disbursements forecast 
Balance at end of month $9,000 $9,000 $6,750 | Balance sheet forecast 
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15. CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FORECAST 
ees 
Sources of Information January February March Carried to 
Balance at beginning of month | $ 15,000.00 | $ 45,703.75 | $ 72,264.60 | pe le, ? ee, 
P FORECAST OF CASH RECEIPTS 
~————~}__ Accounts receivable forecast Accounts receivable $ 77,471.75 | $ 59,543.25 | $ 60,299.73 | 
Notes receivable forecast Notes receivable 400.00 300.00 300.00 
Notes receivable record Interest received 100.00 Income and expense forecast 
Total receipts $ 77,971.75 | $ 59,843.25 | $ 60,599.73 | ‘, 
orecast ey ee ee? $ 92,971 75 $105,547.00 | $132,864.33 | 
= FORECAST OF CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
Accounts payable forecast Accounts payable $35,868.00 | $12,132.40 | $20,500.62 / 
= Pay roll forecast Pay roll 11,100.00 11,150.00 11,900.00 
Notes payable forecast Notes payable 10,000.00 5,000.00 | 
‘ Accrued taxes forecast Local taxes 3,200.00 
ee —f Federal tax liability (prior year) forecast Federal taxes 2,250.00 | 
Notes payable record Interest paid 300.00 | Income and expense forecast 
Total disbursements $47,268.00 $33,282.40 $42,850.62 | 
; forecast Balance at end of month $45,703.75 | $72,264.60 | $90,013.71 
ast 
To al al 
7 16. INCOME AND EXPENSE FORECAST 
SALES—NET 
a | 7 | Pale! [eee 7 Sh ibe , oP yen 
Sources of Information January February March Carried to 
—————f_ Sales forecast Product A $55,000.00 | $60,000.00 | $65,000.00 
Sales forecast | Product B 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
| 7 a: __ai $56,500.00 $61,500.00 $66,500.00 
forecast COST OF SALES 
ust Sales forecast Product A $38,500.00 | $42,000.00 | $45,500.00 
Sales forecast Product B 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
| ———————————————————— = —— 
$39,500.00 | $43,000.00 $46,500.00 
| Sa a $17,000.00 ae $18,500.00 $20,000.00 o. 
OVER-APPLIED BURDEN 
Expense forecast $ 240.00 | $ 240.00 | $ 740.00 
| f Gross profit _ pe $17,240.00 a $18,740.00 | _ $20,740.00 | oF 
COMMERCIAL EXPENSES 
Expense forecast Selling $ 3,500.00 | $ 3,900.00 | % 4,100.00 | 
mms’  Xxpense forecast Administrative 2,000.00 | 2,000.00 2,000.00 
| $ 5,500.00 $ 5,900.00 $ 6,100.00 
Operating profit $11,740.00 | $12,840.00 | $14,640.00 
cn A : = siigsicioadeliaaga 
OTHER INCOME 
Cash receipts forecast | Interest received $ 100.00 | 
Accounts payable forecast | Discounts taken 732.00 | $ 247.60 | $ 418.38 
| $ 832.00} $ 247.60| $ 418.38 | 
forecast EES eel mae Thacs Bae 
. $12,572.00 $13,087.60 $15,058.38 
S' — ee ee ee a = + a iat “r RT 
OTHER DEDUCTIONS 
- —— —_ —_——— —____—___—__—_— ——__—_ ~ - — $$ 
Accounts receivable forecast Bad debt provision $ 282.50} $ 307.50 | $ 332.50 | 
Cash disbursements forecast Interest paid 300.00 
oom §=Accounts receivable forecast Discounts allowed 1,078.25 | 906.75 918.27 
$ 1,660.75 | $ 1,214.25 | % 1,250.77 | 
Net profit before income tax $10,911.25 | $11,873.35 | $13,807.61 | 
forecast | Provision for federal taxes 1,500.00 | 1,632.00 1,898.00 | Federal taxes accrued 
—_—. | | ——————_ (current year) forecast 
st Net profit $ 9,411.25 | $10,241.35 | $11,909.61 | Balance sheet forecast 
, 

















17. FEDERAL INCOME TAXES ACCRUED (Current Year) FORECAST 























| | 
Sources of Information | January | February | March Carried to 
mounts carried forward Balance at beginning of month | | $1,500 $3,132 
come and expense forecast Monthly accruals | $1,500 1,632 1,898 
| Balance at end of month $1,500 | $3,132 | $5,030 Balance sheet forecast 








18. BALANCE SHEET FORECAST 





Sources of Information 





ASSETS 


| Actual 
| December 31 


January 31 


| February 28 


| 


March 31 






























ash forecast 

Votes receivable forecast 
ecounts receivable forecast 
Personal accounts forecast 
ventory forecast 


ixed assets forecast 
ixed assets forecast 


Prepaid insurance forecast 


otes payable forecast 

ccounts payable forecast 

Pay roll forecast 

Accrued taxes forecast 

ederal tax liability (prior year) forecast 
ederal tax liability (current year) forecast 


ncome and expense forecast 


CuRRENT ASSETS: 
Cash 
Notes receivable 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 
Due from officers and empioyees 
Inventories 


Total current assets 
Frxep Assets: 
Machinery and equipment 
Less: Reserve for depreciation 


DEFERRED: 
Prepaid insurance 


LIABILITIES 
CurREnT LIABILITIES: 

Notes payable 
Accounts payable 
Accrued pay roll 
Accrued state and local taxes 
Federal income taxes (prior year) 
Federal income taxes (current year) 


Total current liabilities 


CaPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock—Authorized—1,500 shares 
Unissued 50 shares 





Outstanding 1,450 shares 


Surplus— 
Balance, beginning of month 
Profit or loss—current month 





Surplus—end of month 


$% 15,000.00 
1,200.00 
80,000.00 
100.00 
150,000.00 


$ 45,703.75 
800.00 
57,667.50 
100.00 
129,100.00 


| 
| $ 72,264.60 
500.00 
58,410.00 
100.00 
104,700.00 


| 
$ 90,013.71 
200.00 
63,359.50 
100.00 
80,800.00 












































$246,300.00 | $233,371.25 | $235,974.60 | $234,473.21 
$ 31,500.00 | $ 31,500.00 | $ 31,500.00 | $ 37,500.00 
9,450.00 9,750.00 10,050.00 10,400.00 

| 
| $ 22,050.00 | $ 21,750.00 | $ 21,450.00 | $ 27,100.00 
| $ 300.00 | $ 240.00 | $ 180.00 | $ 120.00 
| $268,650.00 | $255,361.25 | $257,604.60 | $261,693.21 

$ 15,000.00 | $ 15,000.00 | $ 5,000.00 

28,000.00 3,700.00 3,720.00 | $ 3,651.00 
5,600.00 5,500.00 5,650.00 6,250.00 
3,200.00 3,400.00 3,600.00 600.00 
9,000.00 9,000.00 9,000.00 6,750.00 
1,500.00 3,132.00 5,030.00 
$ 60,800.00 | $ 38,100.00 | $ 30,102.00 | $ 22,281.00 

| 
$145,000.00 | $145,000.00 | $145,000.00 | $145,000.00 
$ 62,850.00 | $ 72,261.25 | $ 82,502.60 
9,411.25 10,241.35 11,909.61 
| $ 62,850.00 | $ 72,261.25 | $ 82,502.60 | $ 94,412.21 
$268,650.00 | $255,361.25 $261,693.21 








| $257,604.60 











Comparison 


MONTH ENDED 


of Budgeted and Actual Results 








This Month 


Year to Date 










Item 


Budget 


| Same 
Actual Variation Month Last 


Actual 


Variation 


Same 
Period Last 


Year 




















| 
| 
Year | 
| 
} 





























| 
| 





























Space here for remarks on variations and suggestions for improvement. In using this form show favorable variations in black—unfavorable in red. 























OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY—VIII 





Keeping Men at Their Desks 


HETHER he is a 
clerk or a company 
president, nearly 
everyone likes to walk 
around the office to visit the other 
departments. If the walking around 
seems to be necessary, it is an even 
more inviting release from routine 
work or from thinking a tough 
problem through to a decision. 

It does not take long to run up 
to the credit department for needed 
information. True, it’s a_half- 
hour trip when you count the stop- 
over in the accounting department 
to ask when the new tabulating ma- 
chine installation will be ready and 
the brief visit to the shipping de- 
partment for a check-up on the 
shipping of that rush order. 

This walking around can easily 
become a company habit. It’s a 
time-consuming and _ expensive 
practice. In well-managed com- 
panies, time and money are saved 
by encouraging the use of: modern 
communicating equipment. The 
days are past when communication 
problems were considered only 
when a business moved into new 
quarters. Today in progressive 
companies modernization of com- 
munication equipment is a con- 
tinuing responsibility of manage- 
ment. Both new developments in 
equipment and changes in commu- 
nicating needs within the organiza- 
tion must be checked periodically. 

It is not a management problem 
that is the easiest in the world to 
keep after. It is like making scram- 
bled eggs. Nearly everyone is sure 
he knows all about the subject even 
though the product that results is 
often far below perfection. You 
just cannot convince most people 
that there is anything to learn 





about telephoning or other means 
of communicating within the office. 

Here’s a little plan that has been 
effectively used for years by a man- 
agement consultant whose daily 
time is billed to clients at a three- 
figure price: Count the number of 
people walking around in the prin- 
cipal office workrooms. If it’s over 
10 per cent of the number who 
work in those rooms it is practi- 
cally certain that modernization of 
communicating equipment will re- 
sult in worth-while savings. Of 
course, the count should be made 
s.veral times and the results aver- 
aged. However, do not forget this; 
the contrary is not true. You may 
need to review your communication 
problems even though everyone is 
seated and at work; there may be a 
continual waste of customer good 
will and worker’s time. It’s sur- 
prising in how many offices over 
10 per cent of the pay-roll hours 
are spent in walking instead of 
working. In well-managed offices, 
handling enough routine work so 
that the test is a fair one, this sort 
of check often gives results as low 
as 5 per cent. 

The best solution of the problem 
of communication within a com- 
pany 
every sort of communicating device. 
Pneumatic tubes, belt conveyors, 
carriers, messengers, elevators (for 
papers as well as for people), are 
“tools” to be studied as well as 
those that we are reviewing here, 
the devices that operate by elec- 
tricity over wires : Telephones, tele- 
graph-typewriters, call bells, loud- 
speakers, and the like. 

A study of the communication 
problems of a business is indeed a 
responsibility that should head up 
[ 25] 


involves consideration of 


Are more than 10 per cent of your 
office workers away from their 
desks at once? Must outside calls be 
delayed until inside calls are cleared? 


Can high-priced executives speak to 
department heads and clerks with- 
out walking around the office? Is 
desk-to-desk, office-to-office visit- 
iné a problem in your organization? 


Ss 
By NORMAN C. FIRTH 





Turovex the use of an office’s 
telephone facilities, intercommuni- 
cation systems have been developed 
to meet many requirements 
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Tue instrument on the desk of Governor Curley of Massachusetts is 
the telematic executive station, one of the intercommunication systems 


described in the accompanying article 





very near the top. Close to the 
problems of such a study are those 
of such breadth as location of de- 
partments and individual desks, 
Supervisory responsibilities, flow of 
work, and consideration of office 
routines and forms. Out of com- 
munication studies have come, ex- 
ecutives tell us, savings and the 
speeding of work by changes that 
involved no communication equip- 
ment at all. 

How do the more alert companies 
begin a study of the communication 
problems with which we are con- 
cerned here—those of communica- 
tion over wires? One of the first 
steps in such a study is often the 
“traffic count.” This is made on 
sheets ruled into one-inch squares. 
Both at the top and along the left 
side are listed the telephone sta- 
tions. Each time a person calls an- 
other a check is made in the appro- 
priate square. “Outside” ‘calls are 
indicated by a distinctive mark. If 
there is at present a manually 
operated switchboard the calls can 
be counted by a girl sitting by the 
operator. Sometimes workers are 





required to count their own calls. 
Of course, any such count must 
be made over a long enough period 
to include periodical peaks. Such 
a count of calls is only part of the 
study. There must also be observed 
what use is made of messenger serv- 
ice, what messenger trips are made 
personally by individuals, and— 
very important—what mistakes 
and delays occur because the means 
of communication are too slow or 
are nonexistent. Often single rou- 
tines require special study; a tele- 
graph typewriter or telautograph 
installation may take the place of 
a long-established procedure. 
Usually such studies can best be 
carried on by experts who have 
done similar work in many com- 
panies. Representatives of the local 
telephone company will be glad to 
talk the problem over and to make 
an analysis. Do not feel that your 
problem is too small for such assist- 
ance. Thenearest representatives of 
interior telephone systems, of call- 
bell manufacturers, and of other 
equipment manufacturers will also 
survey your problem, suggest solu- 


tions, estimate costs, and otherwise 
furnish helpful information. Such 
surveys, common sense, and ability 
to recognize communication needs 
are the approach to the solution of 
this management problem. 

Some knowledge of the equip- 
ment with which the communication 
problem will be solved is helpful. 
Like any small amount of informa- 
tion it is dangerous, too, for the 
expert from his experience may 
recommend far more effective 
equipment than that which you 
have in mind. 

There are many possibilities for 
interior use of the telephone that 
exists essentially for “outside” 
communication. Thinking about 
the manually operated private ex- 
change or the interior automatic 
exchange is mostly a problem for 
the specialist. An occasional check 
on that service is helpful. Can you, 
from an interior telephone, get an 
answer from the switchboard in ten 
seconds? You should. If you can- 
not, perhaps your board is over- 
loaded; perhaps your operators 
need more training at the telephone 
company’s school or have been 
given too many other duties. 

Next after the P.B.X’s come the 
cordless switchboards. The smallest 
of these has a capacity up to three 
trunk lines and seven interior sta- 
tions; the next largest five trunk 
lines and twelve stations. In many 
an office with six or eight people 
and two telephone lines, there could 
be much shoe leather saved. if the 
smaller of these cordless boards 
were substituted for the push but- 
tons and “extensions” that are 
being used. Of course, communica- 
tion between interior stations is 
possible on these boards. 

The cordless board is usually 
operated by a clerk who has other 
duties. There is also available what 
is called a lamp and key cabinet—a 
small box about seven inches square 
and four inches high. Such cabinets 
can be placcd on any desk. Use of 
such cabinets beside each telephone 
in an office with three to six lines, 
gives several advantages. Any in- 
coming call can be answered from 
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any telephone. A call may be held 
while another call is made from the 
same telephone. 

“Switching devices” are another 
development of the last few years, 
a development especially tailored 
to individual communication re- 
quirements. There are many of 
these; too many to describe in de- 
tail. You will find some of them on 
the side of many executives’ desks 
already and they are coming into 
more general use. Essentially they 
permit cut-off, holding, pick-ups, or 
intercommunicating from a single 
telephone by pressing a button. 
They give a flexibility and conveni- 
ence at such low cost that it is 
amazing that they are not more 
widely used. With such devices one 
call may be held on either of two 
lines while another call is made. Or 
your telephone may be switched to 
a direct line that does not go 
through the switchboard. With 
these devices available there is no 
longer any excuse for the old- 
fashioned row of telephones on the 
busy executive’s desk. And with 
switching devices on your desk and 
that of your secretary, the day’s 
mail will be ready earlier in the 
afternoon. 

Any of these devices may be used 
in the small company on incoming 
trunks from the central exchange 
or in departments or sections of a 
larger office on trunks from the 
P.B.X. 

One of the special uses of the 
telephone which is often overlooked 
is the conference circuit or connec- 
tion of more than two people in the 
same hook-up. When a sales man- 
ager wants to tell all his branch 
managers of an emergency price 
change he can talk with them all 
at once, wherever they are. Whether 
or not it is less expensive depends 
on how the branches are stretched 
out in straight lines across the 
country, but it saves time and in- 
sures that all receive the same an- 
nouncement. Similar conference 
circuits can be arranged on interior 
dial systems. 

But perhaps the solution of your 
communication problem does not 
lie in use of the exterior telephone 











THE microphone on the desk of Fred L. Mills, president of the Mills 
Novelty Company, serves as a broadcasting station which relays messages 
to some three hundred loud speakers located throughout the office and plant 





even with’ the flexibility of these 
devices. Separate in- 


terior telephone systems are used 


switching 


in many companies. These are prin- 
cipally of two types. One is oper- 
ated from a small cabinet on the 
desk; this type has a microphone 
in the cabinet. The second type 
consists of dial telephones similar 
to exterior telephones but operat- 
ing on a separate automatic ex- 
change. 

The type of interior telephone 
that operates from keys in a small 
cabinet has no central exchange. 
All of the equipment is contained in 
the several small cabinets. There 
are two types of instrument. The 
one for executives has a microphone 
and a loud speaker. It is not neces- 
sary to pick up a receiver ; the per- 
son calling merely touches a key 
and talks. The second type of in- 
strument—often used for others 
than executives——has a similar key 
cabinet with a French type tele- 
phone instrument that rests in a 
cradle on top of it. A system may 
be made up of any combination of 
the two types of instruments. 


This sort of communicating sys- 
tem has several special advantages. 
It is easy for executives to use it. 
Instantly several departments may 
be consulted, either simultaneously 
or separately, while holding an out- 
side call or dictating a letter. Ex- 
ecutive calls receive the right of 
way over other connections. If the 
person called is away from his desk 
a signal automatic 
memorandum of the call. On the 
executive type instrument the 
buzzer that signals incoming calls 
may be shut off and incoming calls 
indicated only by signals. 

Such intercommunicating sys- 
tems are often used within depart- 
ments. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has over thirty 
such departmental systems includ- 
ing some recently installed in their 
new building. Some seven thou- 
sand such systems are in use to- 
day. The most common installa- 
tion consists of eight instruments 
of which one is of the executive 
type. There are, however, very 
large installations. Monsanto 
Chemical Company uses one of 


leaves an 
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eighty instruments. In the new 
Supreme Court Building in Wash- 
ington there is a new and extensive 
system. Edison Electric of New 
York and Paramount Publix have 
systems of two hundred instru- 
ments. 

The ordinary, everyday use of 
interior intercommunicating tele- 
phone systems of the dial type is 
too well known and too obvious to 
warrant review. In their use there 
are many of the possibilities al- 
ready mentioned. There must be 
space provided for the automatic 
switching equipment. 

Special services are available 
with such private automatic sys- 
tems. Code calling may be part of 
such a system. If a department 
head is called and does not answer, 
his code number may be dialed from 
any instrument so that signals, 
bells, or chimes throughout the 
establishment indicate that he is 
wanted. He may answer from any 
instrument.by dialing the answer- 


ing signal. Conference calls are 
possible. The system can be ar- 
ranged to give executive “right of 
way” or to signal that executive 
“right of way” is desired. Tele- 
phones may be used as watchman 
reporting stations and such re- 
ports recorded. Fire and emer- 
gency alarms may be sent from any 
telephone by dialing an assigned 
number. 

So much for the ubiquitous tele- 
phone. Closely allied to it are spe- 
cial type devices such as call bells, 
electric okay authorizing systems, 
automatic production reporting 
systems, and others. Almost every 
special need has been provided for 
by the development of a special 
type of equipment for transmitting 
information. 

Startlingly dramatic in its fu- 
ture possibilities is a device of gen- 
eral usefulness, the telegraph- 
typewriter or teletype. The instru- 
ment itself is well known. In ap- 
pearance and operation it is like 


a typewriter. Messages typed on 
one machine are accurately repro- 
duced on any other machine that 
is connected. What is not so well 
recognized is the constantly in- 
creasing extent to which business 
is using this equipment. 

Teletypewriters were first used 
for communication within a com- 
pany over private—usually leased 
—wires. The New York office of 
many companies was thus con- 
nected with the factory, or princi- 
pal branch offices were connected. 
Within factories production de- 
partments are thus connected. 
Members of credit associations 
have found such hook-ups worth 
while. 

In December, 1931, the Bell 
system announced the first tele- 
typewriter exchange service. To- 
day there is a teletypewriter “tele- 
phone book” issued. It looks much 
like a city telephone book except 
that it is national. It contains 
some ten (Continued on page 56) 


What Is Wrong with hetailing? 


rk. Paut H. Nystrom, 
former retailer and now 
Professor of Marketing 
at Columbia University, 
says that the next twelve months 
must show a vast improvement in 
retail salesmanship for it has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. “It has 
virtually become a lost art in the 
past five years,” he declared in a 
recent talk before a group of re- 
tailers attending the Fashion Mer- 
chandise Exhibit in Chicago. 
“There will be a big increase in 
the amount and the quality of re- 
tail sales training in the next twelve 
months,” Dr. Nystrom predicted, 
as he declared that merchants are 
beginning to realize, with the com- 
ing of improved conditions, that 
salesmanship suffered more than 
almost any other phase of retailing 
during the tough years which we 
have recently experienced. 





In talking of the qualifications 
of retail salesmen, Dr. Nystrom 
said that every retail clerk needs, 
and must have, “interest in, under- 
standing of, and sympathy for, the 
consumer. The worst thing a retail 
salesperson can do is to show inat- 
tention to the customer and fail 
to show a real interest in the cus- 
tomer’s needs.” 

Dr. Nystrom gave a list of twelve 
things which a retail salesperson 
should know about the merchandise 
he sells. He admitted that few pres- 
ent-day clerks know these twelve 
things, and added that he was sorry 
to admit that many buyers didn’t 
know them either. The list follows: 

The retail clerk should know the 
names of all goods he sells. Most 
merchandise today has a trade 
name, or some sort of distinguish- 
ing name by which it is known. The 
clerk should know this. 


The clerk should know the names 
of the styles of all merchandise. 

Retail salespeople should know 
the names of all colors of merchan- 
dise in stock. There’s a new batch 
of colors with every new season, yet 
too few clerks pay any attention 
to these names which indicate new 
color vogues. 

Sizes, dimensions and grades are 
important for a clerk to know 
about the merchandise. 

The materials in merchandise 
should be known and understood by 
the clerk. He should be able to tell 
what materials are in linings, find- 
ings, as well as the more important 
materials in the merchandise. 

Workmanship and finish: These 
should be understood so well by 
clerks that the difference in quality, 
as a result of finish and workman- 
ship, can be explained to the 


consumer. (Continued on page 48) 
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The Five-Year 
Plan for Office 
Modernization 


® How will your office look, and how 
will it function in 1940? 


@ Now that business is improving so 
steadily many companies are spend- 
ing money for office modernization. 
Obsolete machines are being replaced ; 
creaky, faulty chairs are being thrown 
away. Improved desks, designed for 
the work to be done, are replacing 





the old desks which were nothing more 
than benches with drawers. 


@ Even though millions are being spent in an effort to equip offices with.machines and 
furniture that help instead of hinder work, many companies are not getting full value 
for their money because they are following a policy of temporary expedjency in re- 
placing obsolete or worn-out equipment. 


@® The way to get the most out of your office equipment dollar is to plan a five-year 
modernization program and stick to it. Go through your office, decide what departments 
are most in need of modernization. Select your furniture and machines in advance. De- 
cide what machines and equipment will be replaced. Then modernize on a progressive 
plan which calls for modernization of one department at a time. 


® By following this plan you will not have a hodgepodge of unmatched, unrelated 
equipment and furniture in your office five years from now. If the credit manager’s 
chair falls to pieces, and the advertising manager’s department is scheduled for mod- 
ernization first, buy the advertising manager a new chair, give the credit manager 
his old one, and throw away the credit manager’s chair. And so on—modernize on a 
“progressive standardization” basis, as one manufacturer calls it. Don’t speckle your 
offices with new equipment. Plan modernization one step, one department, or one floor 
at a time. It may be a little more trouble but it is easier on the budget, and more en- 
couraging to good work, and decidedly discouraging to needless overhead.—E.. W. 















GUSTOMER 


HELATIONS 


A Better Letters Clinie ¢ By L. E. FRAILEY 


HE many interesting and 
helpful articles available 
for AMERICAN BusINEss 
and SysTeM 
left room for only four letters to 
be rated, but they differ so much in 
content and purpose that you will 
get plenty of good out of them. One 
is a sales letter of the usual mold, 
one offers to roast the fatted calf 
for the lost customer, one tackles 
the difficult job of collecting the 
unearned discount, and the fourth 
introduces the irrepressible Agnes, 
pinch-hitting for her boss. 

Two of these letters break new 
ground in our Clinic. The fellow 
who takes a discount to which he 
is not entitled has long been a 
thorn in the side of the business 
man. Like all thorns, he has to be 
removed from the flesh with great 
care. It is so easy to make angry 
a customer who has contributed 
several dollars, and then is asked 
to chip in a few pennies more. It 
would not be good business to 
ignore these just charges, and cer- 
tainly not fair to say, “Better skip 
it with Joe—he’s a good customer 





this month: 


but hard to handle.” You can’t do 
for one what you will not do for 
others and, after all, when the 
terms are clearly stated the buyer 
has no reason to expect a lower 
price than he agreed to pay. 

You must stick by your guns— 
no question about that—but there 
is more than one way to roast a 
goose, and the good letter man will 
get the money without damage to 
the feelings or the loyalty of the 
customer. How? Well, the same 
principles apply to this case, as in 
all other letter problems. You must 
meet: your reader without irrita- 
tion, you must appeal to his sense 
of fair play, you must ask for the 
money and then get his mind on 
something else more pleasant. And 
that was exactly the method used 
by S. R. Bowen (letter No. 2). Mr. 
Bowen is a distributor of explo- 
sives, but there are no cannon 
crackers in his letter, nothing to 
jar the nerves of his customer. 

Now Agnes Shrieves is a horse of 
a different color. Wait a minute— 
that’s not the kind of metaphor to 
hitch to a young lady. I beg your 
[ 30] 








pardon, Agnes. I mean your letter 
is not at all like Mr. Bowen’s. Your 
problem was to quicken the pulse 
of a lot of unemotional business 
men, and your appeal is entirely 
one of human interest. Tom Tim- 
mons can go right on fishing so 
long as you continue to write good 
letters for him. And my guess is 
that your letter did sell a lot of 
smoke. 

But I wanted you all to see what 
Agnes wrote, because it illustrates 
how now and then the sales attack 
may be made on a new front, and 
with different weapons. The letter 
man needs variety in his approach. 
He cannot mail letter after letter 
to the same reader 
the same pattern. 

The letter about the “round” 
ladies wrist watches is, of course, 
a sales attempt of the customary 
procedure. In such letters, the 
problem is comparatively simple. 
You say to the reader, “Just a 
moment, please, I want to show you 
something.” He stops to listen, and 
then you pile fact upon fact about 
your product 





always using 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Letter No. 1 


Objective: To sell cigars by mail— using the 
appeal of a girl trying to pinch hit for her boss. 


Letter No. 2 


Objective: To collect the unearned discount with- 


out offending the customer. 





Greetings: 

Well, the Boss is back--pulled in Saturday morning. 

Tom met him at the station with a big smile on his 
face, the sales report in one hand and his fishing 
tackle in the other. So for the next two weeks Mr. 
Timmons' address will be -- Gulf of Mexico somewhere 
off Egmont Key and if you know your geography, that's 
just south of St. Pete on the west coast of Florida. 

And that's why I'm pinch hitting for Tom! He said 
that if we can keep the ball rolling, maybe I'll get 
an extra week off next month. 

The attached photo shows a new wrinkle of Tom's. 

A neat little hole is built right in the mouth end of 
each cigar so that the old annoyance of small pieces 
of tobacco getting in your mouth is entirely elimi- 
nated. Just light up and puff. Pretty clever, don't 
you think? 

Oh yes, the cigar is Thompson's ENCORE, a new full 
size Perfecto of a grade of imported Havana filler. 
Tom said they are as mild and as satisfying as any 
2 for 15c or 10c cigar and he would like for you to 
try them at only $5.83 ($5.95 less the usual 2 per 
cent for promptness) per 100, delivered. 

Said to be sure to tell you that if you didn't like 
them, they could be returned for full credit as usual, 
but the way he raved about them before he left, I'm 
sure you'll think they're swell! 

How about it? Give a poor “woiking goil" a chance 
at some fresh air too. Sign and mail the enclosed 
card today -- I'll appreciate it and so will you when 
the cigars arrive. 





Sincerely, 
Agnes Shrieves (Tom's Helper) 


Gentlemen: 

We dislike to be "fussy" and "technical" and espe- 
cially about a little matter of 18 cents. It will 
neither break you or me. 

It isn't the 18 cents, Mr. Ward, that you deducted 
from our Net Cash Invoice as a discount -- it's the 
putting us "on the spot" with our customers, our 
obligation to you and to them. 

You wouldn't like it if we sold your competitor 
across the street on a basis of 2 per cent discount 
and didn't allow you the same consideration. Would 
you? 

Well, that is how our other customers feel about 
it. If we allow you a discount from the price they 
are paying on like quantities, they feel we are cheat- 
ing them and we would be. 

That's why we are asking for the 18 cents you de- 
ducted. Your money buys just as much here as any 
other financially responsible dealer and our obliga- 
tion to you and other customers is to see that each 
have the same fair treatment and consideration. 

Will you kindly look at this in the same fair-to- 
all way we are attempting to conduct our business, and 
mail the 18 cents? 

Thanks a lot. 

Sincerely, 
P.S. How did your trade like Trojan? We hope it 
proves as popular with them as elsewhere and to have 
your orders often. 








I am taking for granted that Thompson and Company, 
Tampa, Florida, distributors of fine cigars by mail, will be 
glad to share this letter with the members of our Letter Clinic. 
You probably know Tom Timmons. He has been writing sales 
letters that really sell for many years. 

The letter, of course, is built around the old appeal of the 
secretary trying to hit the ball for her boss. Maybe it is a 
variation of sex appeal—at least, when rightly done, it seems to 
loosen the purse strings of hard-hearted business men. There 
is always one danger in such a stunt—the reader must not 
suspect that the Boss really wrote the letter. 

1. The appearance of all the Tom Timmons’ letters is good. 
They use a neat brown paper with the letterhead printed in 
blue and red. The size of the sheet is 744 by 1044. The 
reproduction appears to be by multigraph but the average 
reader would take it as a good job of typing. 

2. You never find any rubber stamps in any of Tom’s letters. 
He has learned the trick of short words and language-of-the- 
street writing. So, apparently, has Agnes. But there is nothing 
surprising in that. If the truth be told, I guess we men folks 
get a lot of credit that should go to our secretaries. But Agnes 
calls herself Tom’s Helper—that’s a droll touch. Just one 
place in this letter does the language not please me. What 
about you? Do you like “woiking goil’’? 

3. I find no fault with the argument except possibly the 
reference to the hole in the end of each cigar—a “new wrinkle” 
of Tom’s. Is it new? I seem to recall seeing a number of 
brands in the stores which had that device. 

4. All of the Thompson Company mailings have crisp, inter- 
esting beginnings. They all move along briskly, and they all 
end with a strong note of confidence that the reader will buy. 

5. “Just south of St. Pete”—do you see how an expression 
like that personalizes the writer? You like Agnes—if you 
accept her as real. Come on, Tom—who wrote this letter? 

6. The spirit is okeh. Of course, the emphasis is more on a 
vacation for Agnes than good cigars for the reader, but that 
was purposely a part of the plan. It’s all right. 

7. Does it do the job? Yes, if there really is an Agnes. 








I am showing you this letter because it deals with a problem 
which all companies often have to meet. Usually, as in this 
letter, the amount involved is small—but the company which 
became soft hearted on such matters would find that at the end 
of the year the total loss is considerable.. “One for all, and all 
for one,”’ was the slogan of the three musketeers. It is a good 
one for any business. Customers must be treated alike. 

The writer of this letter lets the cat out of the bag when he 
says, “Don’t know how this will rate but it holds customers 
and brings in the unearned deductions.” Well, if it does the 
job, enough said. 

1. At least the appearance of the stationery could be im- 
proved. That would help to get results for all the letters writ- 
ten for the company. The paper is a thin and quite inexpensive 
bond. The printing is in two colors but the typographer failed 
to gain any distinction when he set the type. The typing is 
good but either the keys need cleaning, or the ribbon smears. 

2. The language is free and easy. It is a good example of 
how a writer may be natural without being jazzy. In a quiet, 
friendly way the job is done without pressing. The tone is 
dignified and yet interesting. Break is a rugged word. Inferior 
writers would have said inconvenience or bankrupt. Cultivate 
the use of these short, vivid words. 

3. The argument, of course, is the most important part of 
this letter. A customer must not be lost because of 18 cents. 
How much better is the appeal to reason as made by this 
writer than the usual explanation that “Our policy will not 
allow us to permit the discount which you deducted.” It is 
true that there is a policy behind every action in a good busi- 
ness—but you can’t hide behind that word. Explain the policy. 

4. The construction of the letter is better than average. The 
first sentence sets the stage for all that is to come. Asa rule, I 
do not advocate the postscript but here it seems okeh. It 
helps, too, to get the reader’s mind away from any irritation 
he may have had about the 18 cents. 

5. I get a rather definite opinion of this writer’s personality. 
He is a good business man, knows human nature, and is kind 
in all of his contacts. 

6. The spirit of the letter is, to be sure, very good. I do be- 
lieve the same story could be written just as well in fewer words. 

7. The letter does the job. The writer has told us that. 
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Letter No. 5 


Objective: To persuade a former customer to ex- 


plain why he wandered from the fold. 


Letter No. 4 


Objective: To persuade the reader to accept 
“round” ladies wrist watches on consignment. 





Gentlemen: 

This year marks our "Golden Jubilee" -- fifty years 
of unbroken service, which you'll agree is a good 
criterion that Quaker quality and prices must have 


been right. 
Some of our customers have been on our books ever 
since we first hung out our shingle -- "Mechanical 


Rubber Goods." These, we count as our most cherished 
assets. Down through the corridors of time -- year in 
and year out -- through good and bad times -- they 
have purchased Quaker quality products. 

Now, you used to be one of our good customers too 
-- but for some reason or other, we have not had the 
privilege of serving you for quite some time. What 
happened? Did we do something to cause you to place 
your valued business elsewhere? Would certainly 
appreciate a word from you. We are always ready and 
willing to do the right thing by you. 

Of course, new accounts and volume business are 
alluring, but we hate to lose touch with the "Old 
Guard" -- our friends of yesteryear -- those who 
helped us to attain our present standing and prestige. 

So, won't you please drop us a line -- or better 
still -- send us an order in the attached prepaid 
envelope? 

Anyway, let us hear from you just for "Old Time's 
Sake." Thank you! 

Sincerely, 


Gentlemen: 

Our Chicago office has advised that we communicate 
with you relative to a remarkable purchase that we 
have made of the latest round ladies wrist watches. 
Due to a tremendous cash outlay, we are in a position 
to introduce these watches to a few selected accounts 
at a price that defies competition. 

In marketing our merchandise at a price objective, 
we have never lost sight of the necessity for fine 
quality of workmanship and design. We might add that 
in our forty years of active enterprise, this policy 
has gained the confidence of the larger jewelry 
houses. We feel quite sure that you too will be more 
than satisfied in your association with us. 

Upon your request, we shall be pleased to make a 
shipment on consignment for your approval of an 
assorted number of these watches in gold and platinun, 
containing 17 jewel, 7 3-4 ligne Swiss movements. 

We hope that you will give us an opportunity to 
serve you to your satisfaction. 

Sincerely, 








1. The letterhead is not so good—not so bad. A picture of 
the plant helps to arouse interest. And it really seems to be 
the plant—I have little tolerance for the company that tries to 
fool the public by using a picture of the building in which it 
happens to have office space, or perhaps one floor. What are 
the three dots for at the top of the letter? Maybe just a whim 
of the typist who has a yen to be different. 

2. The language is a mixture of salt and pepper. Mostly, it 
is natural and easy to read. “Your valued business,” comes 
close to being a rubber stamp. “Yesteryear,” is not a word the 
writer would use in his talking. Putting on the dog with such 
artificial words never pays in a business letter. 

3. I rather like the argument, don’t you? The writer keeps 
pretty well on the reader’s side of the fence—he doesn’t talk 
too much about the company, or insinuate that the reader is 
out of step by not being a customer. Too many of these letters 
to inactive accounts carry an undertone of irritation against 
the customers who went astray. This one doesn’t. 

4. You may wonder why I give the carpenter only five 
points for building this letter. Maybe it should be ten, but he 
uses one trick of the trade which always seems to me to be 
unnecessary. What’s the good of quoting “Golden Jubilee” or 
“Old Time’s Sake”? Why is the last phrase capitalized? 
Wouldn’t it be simpler to just say, “for old time’s sake’’? 

5. The personality of the writer is pleasant. He seems to 
be lurking behind the lines, ready to meet the reader. 

6. What a fine line is, “We are always ready and willing to 
do the right thing by you.”’ That seems to be the spirit of the 
whole message. This line, of course, is the best of the letter. 
Don’t you see the quiet power in just using simple words? 
Other writers, less inspired, would probably say, “We are ex- 
tremely anxious to render the service which will give you 
satisfaction,” or something like that. But how much better it 
is to tell the reader you want to do the right thing by him. 

7. Does the letter do the job? Well, I think so, remember- 
ing, however, that only a certain number of inactive customers 
will ever answer an inquiry of this kind. It isn’t human nature 
to go to that much trouble. But I do think the letter builds 
good will and would have a reasonable pull. 





1. It has always seemed to me that letterheads should vary 
according to the kind of companies which they represent. From 
an advertising agency I would expect more dash and color than 
from a bank. When it comes to fine jewelry, don't you picture 
paper and printing which reflect good taste and beauty? I 
should certainly remind the jeweler that just as clothes help 
to make the man, so do paper, printing, typing, and ribbon 
help to make the letter. This man is trying to sell fine watches. 
He speaks of the quality of his goods. Then surely that quality 
must be expressed in his letterhead and message. 

Now, unfortunately, this particular letter is not distinctive 
in appearance. The paper is only fair, the printing is no 
better. The pressman was stingy with his ink—the impression 
gained of the letterhead is the same as that of a blue serge 
suit worn too many years. ‘ 

2. I hate to be super-critical about the language of a letter. 
The faults in this one are small, but just the same they play 
their part in making it inefficient. Can an office advise, or 
wasn’t it someone in that office? Doesn’t it sound rather droll 
to speak of round ladies wrist watches? Does he mean watches 
for round ladies? No, of course not, but the difficulty would 
be avoided by saying “ladies round wrist watches.” What 
about upon? Used incorrectly, isn’t it? And you see some 
rubber stamps in this short letter—we are in‘a position, at a 
price objective, we might add, and we feel quite sure, etc. 

3. The argument is not strong. The first paragraph is by far 
the best. Probably any merchant would feel some interest in a 
remarkable purchase at a price that defies competition. But from 
there on the letter lags. Perhaps the writer intended to enclose 
a circular telling more about the watches, but he doesn’t say 
so. If not, there should certainly be more description in the 
letter. Perhaps, too, the prices are purposely omitted but that 
would seem to be a mistake. 

4. The carpentry is frail. Let me repeat for the teenth time 
that a letter must do three things—arouse interest, explain, 
and move to action. The conclusion of this letter is particu- 
larly spineless. The writer has little confidence that he will 
get a favorable reply—he only hopes that he will. Perhaps 
the reader should be reminded that the watches are offered 
to only a few select accounts and that he must act at once. 

5. This is one of those letters where the personality of the 
writer is completely hidden. It is decidedly the company 
talking, not the individual. 

6. The spirit is some better. There is nothing to offend and 
the reader is made to feel that a good house wants to serve him. 

7. It would be interesting to know how many watches this 
letter placed on the trade. It was to have been mailed, a month 
or so ago, to about one thousand retailers. I don’t know the 
result but my guess is that the letter failed. 
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LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, reviews some 
important court decisions on... 


ENERALLY speaking, 
the courts have held that 
salesmen are entitled to 
receive payment of com- 

missions on sales in strict accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
written or verbal contract. How- 
ever, the employer is not privileged 
to make deductions from his sales- 
man’s commissions, unless such de- 
ductions are clearly specified in the 
employment contract, or subse- 
quently approved by the salesman. 

Still another important point of 
the law is that unless the salesman’s 
employment contract distinctly 
states that he shall bear cost of 
collecting accounts, the employer 
is obligated to pay the full and com- 
plete agreed commissions, irrespec- 
tive of the employer’s expenses in- 
curred in collecting the accounts. 
Moreover, this is true although 
the salesman agrees to make his 
own collections. These various 
points of the law were upheld in the 
recent case of David vs. Mfg., de- 
cided March 12, 1935, by Supreme 
Court of Washington. 

In this case it was disclosed that 
a salesman took an order for mer- 
chandise amounting to $6,000. The 
contract between the salesman and 
his employer provided that the 
salesman should receive 20 per 
cent commission on all sales and 
that he was required to make col- 
lections on his accounts. The pur- 
chaser failed to make prompt pay- 
ment and the salesman negotiated 
with him, finally approving a sub- 
stantial deduction from the pur- 
chase price. Also, the employer in 
order to collect the balance of the 
account sent a representative from 





The Legal Side of 
GALESMEN’ S COMMISSIONS 


Iowa to Oregon at an expense of 
approximately $400. 

The legal question arose whether 
the employer was privileged to de- 
duct from the salesman’s commis- 
sions the $400 expense of sending 
a representative to collect the 
money due on the account and, 
also, whether the commissions 
should be figured on the full $6,000 
or on this amount less the deduc- 
tions approved by the salesman. 

It is interesting to know that the 
higher court held the employer not 
entitled to charge to the salesman’s 
account the $400 cost of the trip 
necessary to collect the account, 
but that the salesman was not en- 
titled to commissions on the amount 
which he approved to be deducted 
from the $6,000. This court said: 

“We find no basis in the record 
for charging against the Sanford 
(salesman) commission the ex- 
penses incurred by Mr. Harding in 
his trip from Iowa to Oregon .. . It 
appears that he conducted the 
negotiations which led up to the 
allowance, and that the same is a 
proper deduction from the pur- 
chase price in computing his com- 
mission.” 

Unless it is clearly and certainly 
understood between a salesman and 
his employer that commissions shall 
not be paid after the salesman 
leaves the employment, the em- 
ployer is bound to pay commissions 
on all orders received from new 
customers secured by the salesman. 

For example, in Barilleau vs. 
Paquet (159 So. 418), it was dis- 
closed that an employer and a 
salesman entered into an agreement 
by which the salesman was to re- 
[33] 


Is the salesman entitled to his com- 
mission on an order when the com- 
pany cannot collect the account? 


After he leaves the company’s em- 
ploy, can he collect commissions on 
later orders from accounts he opened? 


Is he entitled to commissions on or- 
ders accepted but, for one reason or 
another,notdelivered by the company? 


Must a company pay a commission on 
orders which were delivered but 
were never accepted by the customer? 


Is a salesman obligated to repay ad- 
vances agains! unearned commissions 
when he leaves a company’s employ? 


These and other questions relating 
to the salesman’s commission prob- 
lem are answered here by a member 
of the Ohio Bar, who offers a legal 
service to readers of “American 
Business and System’ on all mat- 
ters relating to sales: 
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ceive a stipulated commission on 
all orders received from new cus- 
tomers. When the salesman left the 
employment, the employer refused 
to pay the salesman commissions 
on orders subsequently received 
from these new customers. The 
salesman filed suit and it is im- 
portant to know that the court 
held the employer liable for pay- 
ment of commissions on all orders 
received from these new customers. 
This court said: 

“An examination of the record 
convinces us that plaintiff is en- 
titled to these commissions... 
While there is some conflict in the 
testimony, the record does not dis- 
close any arrangement whereby 
plaintiff was to forfeit his com- 
mission upon leaving defendant’s 
employ.” 

Considerable controversy has 
existed between employers and their 
salesmen with respect to contracts 
which provide that the salesman 
shall receive a specified commission 
on all orders accepted. This phase 
of employment is particularly im- 
portant when it is realized that 
orders for merchandise may not be 
accepted by employers for many 
reasons, such as when the pur- 
chaser’s credit is not approved, or 
if for any reason the employer fails 
to fill the order, or when the sales- 
man performs any act in violation 
or in accordance with his em- 
ployer’s instructions or rules. 

Broadly speaking, an employer 
always is liable for payment of com- 
missions, under a contract of this 
nature, if good and bona fide orders 
are refused without practical and 
justifiable reasons. In other words, 
if an employment contract stipu- 
lates that commissions will be paid 
on “all orders accepted,” then the 
legal interpretation of this con- 
tract is that the employer will pay 
commissions on all orders which he 
accepts, even though he is un- 
successful in collecting payment 
for the merchandise, or cannot fill 
the order because his stock is low, 
or the purchaser cancels the order, 
after its acceptance, or the em- 
ployer for any other unjustifiable 
reason decides not to fill the order. 


In one case (51 Conn. 116), it 
was disclosed that an employer 
agreed to pay a salesman a com- 
mission of 5 per cent “on all orders 
accepted.” The salesman obtained a 
contract for a large quantity of 
merchandise, but the purchaser 
failed to pay the contract price. 
The salesman sued to recover pay- 
ment of his commissions on the full 
contract price, and the court held 
that the salesman was entitled to 
recover the commission on the 
order. This court in effect said: 

“It is not necessary to solve all 
the riddles of the expression to pay 
commissions ‘on all orders ac- 
cepted,’ but it was designed to se- 
cure orders taken from customers 
of good financial standing.” 

Also in another case (82 N. W. 
412), it was disclosed that the em- 
ployment contract provided that 
commissions would not be paid to 
the salesman on orders not filled, 
or on merchandise returned with- 
out any fault whatever of the em- 
ployer. 

The employer refused to ship 
merchandise specified in an order, 
and the salesman filed suit. The 
court held the employer liable for 
payment of the salesman’s commis- 
sion, because the employer had no 
good reason for refusing to make 
the shipment. 

In Rose vs. Portland, Coffee and 
Spice Co. (71 Pa. 184), the con- 
tract of employment provided in 
part that the salesman was “to sell 
goods, wares, and merchandise car- 
ried in stock by the said employer. 
The party of the second part 
(salesman) to receive as his com- 
pensation for said services a com- 
mission on all goods so sold by him, 
and that goods returned by cus- 
tomers shall not be considered as 
having been sold, and therefore the 
party of the second part (sales- 
man) shall not be entitled to com- 
mission thereon.” 

The salesman took two orders 
from the same firm. One of the 
orders was regular, and approved, 
but the other contained an un- 
authorized guarantee. The em- 
ployer refused to ship either order, 
and the salesman sued the firm 


for $300 commissions on the sales. 

It is interesting to know that the 
court held that the salesman was 
entitled to recover on the regular 
order, although the employer did 
not ship it, but he was not entitled 
to the commission on the merchan- 
dise which he guaranteed without 
authority of the employer. 

It is well established law that if 
the contract or agreement between 
a salesman and his employer does 
not specifically state that the 
salesman will not receive payment 
of commissions on defective mer- 
chandise delivered by the employer, 
the salesman is entitled to full pay- 
ment. For example, in Davidson vs. 
Giant (42 Pac. [2] 7), it was 
shown that an employer and a 
salesman made a contract which 
provided that the salesman should 
be paid 10 per cent on all sales. 
The contract also provided that 
one-half of the commission due 
should be paid “within one week 
after acceptance of the order, and 
that the balance of the commission 
will be paid to first party (sales- 
man) as soon as the transaction is 
completed and full settlement is 
made for the merchandise sold.” 

The salesman took an order for 
merchandise amounting to $8,446. 
The purchaser refused to pay the 
full price and the employer filed 
suit and collected $6,866. The em- 
ployer refused to pay the sales- 
man’s commission, contending 
among other things that failure 
to collect the full amount due was 
because of the fact that the sales- 
man had failed to make collections 
promptly, as he was required to 
do under his contract. Also evi- 
dence was introduced that the pur- 
chaser had failed to pay the full 
account because the merchandise 
was defective. However, since the 
employment contract between the 
employer and salesman did not 
specify that the salesman was not 
to be allowed credit of commissions 
on sales of defective material, the 
court held the employer liable for 
payment of the agreed commissions, 
and said: 

“We find nothing in the contract 
which provides that cost of collec- 
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At thousands of individual points in the new 
Silent LC Smith typewriter sound has been 
hunted out, tracked down and eliminated by 
acoustical treatment, cushioning, greater pre- 
cision, etc. The sound-proofing has actually 
made a more rugged typewriter than before. 


You may be sure the Silent L C Smith will 
start silent and stay silent. It will be a de- 
light to typists, noise-wracked executives, and 
production-minded office managers. 
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tion shall be charged against the 
company’s salesman. Neither do we 
find any provision that allowances 
made on accounts of defective mer- 
chandise delivered by appellant 
(employer) should have the effect 
of reducing the agent’s commis- 
sion.” 

Various courts have held that 
unless expressly authorized to make 
an absolute contract of sale, a 
traveling salesman has authority 
only to solicit orders and transmit 
them to his employer for approval. 
Moreover the burden of proving 
that the salesman was authorized 
to make such a contract is upon 
the purchaser. Another important 
point of the law relating to sales- 
men is that if a salesman or other 
agent is not given possession of 
goods, or other indicia of author- 
ity, but is authorized to solicit 
orders or make contract, there is 
no implied authority to collect, and 
the purchaser always makes pay- 
ment to a salesman at his own risk. 

For example, in the late case of 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company 
vs. Dale and Company (159 So. 


859), it was shown that a traveling 
salesman for the Dewees Fixture 
Company solicited and received an 
order for his employer, who acted 
as manufacturer’s agent for the 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company. 
At the time the purchaser placed 
the order with the salesman he 
gave his check for the amount of 
the purchase. The salesman’s em- 
ployer cashed the check but failed 
to pay Fairbanks, Morse and Com- 
pany. In the ensuing litigation the 
court held that the purchaser did 
not have legal title to the merchan- 
dise for which he paid, and said: 

“Where an agent has not the 
possession of the goods... and he 
is authorized to solicit orders or 
make contracts to submit to the 
principal for approval, there is no 
implied authority to collect, and 
the purchaser makes payment to 
him at his own peril. Under this 
principle, brokers and traveling 
salesmen who have not the pos- 
session of the goods, and who sell 
for future delivery to be paid for 
on delivery or at a future time, are 
without authority to collect pay- 


ment for the goods. If payment is 
made to a person occupying that 
relation, the purchaser makes him 
his agent to pay the seller and if 
he fails, it is the purchaser’s loss 
and not the seller’s.” 

Many of the contracts of em- 
ployment between employer and 
salesman provide for “advances” 
against unearned commissions. 
Since it is certain that litigations 
involving this point of the law are 


‘numerous, it is important to know 


that a salesman is not obligated to 
repay advances unless his earned 
commissions automatically cancel 
the debt. 

For example, in Schnabel vs. 
American (140 N. Y. S. 308), it 
was shown that an employment con- 
tract in part specified that a sales- 
man was to receive “a drawing ac- 
count of $50 per week against a 
commission.” The higher court held 
that the legal effect of a contract 
containing a clause of this nature 
is that the employer merely agrees 
to pay the salesman not less than 
$50 per week. In another case, 
Schlesinger vs. (Continued on page 57) 


A Question-and-Answer Department for Legal Questions 


Lecau Eprror, AMERICAN Bust- 
NESS AND SystTEM: We sell products 
and hire commission salesmen. Re- 
cently one of our men left us and 
went with a competitive house. He 
immediately started to have orders, 
which he had sold, returned. These 
orders have been delivered from 30 
to 60 days and his commission on 
them has been paid to him. By 
getting our material returned he 
was able to sell other orders and 
ship these from his new connection. 

Our competitor has taken it 
upon himself.to write letters of 
cancellation for customers so as to 
make some more business for his 
own company. 

Is there any procedure that we 
can follow to stop them of this 
practice, and is it possible in any 
way to collect damages?—The 


Southwest Grease & Oil Company. 

Answer: It is a recognized prin- 
ciple of law that the prevention and 
curbing of competition is an unlaw- 
ful act, irrespective of the methods 
utilized to effect the result. In 
other words, the restriction of the 
freedom of trade is against public 
policy, because its practice is in- 
jurious to the general welfare of 
the majority of people. One of these 
principles, which is classified under 
unfair competition, is that no per- 
son or firm may without liability 
induce another to breach a valid 
contract of sale. 

The acts which result in a com- 
petitor being liable for another’s 
breached contract need not be any 
particular kind, the important 
consideration of the court being: 
“Did the acts result in the breach 


of the contract?” (See 87 Atl. 
927). 

Also, in another leading case, 
Swaney vs. Crawley (157 N. W. 
910), it was disclosed that a man 
purposely induced another to 
breach his contract with a seller. 
The latter filed suit against this 
man for damages equal to the 
financial loss sustained. This court 
promptly held the seller entitled to 
damages. Therefore, it is my 
opinion that you can file suit and 
obtain an injunction against the 
salesman inducing purchasers to 
breach contracts with you and that 
you are entitled to recover damages 
from both the salesman and his 
employer for inducing your cus- 
tomers to breach these contracts. 
I advise that you consult a reliable 
local lawyer.—Leo T'. Parker. 
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ptometer Control” 


EFFICIENT centralized control . . . that’s the greatest value 
of the “Comptometer” Peg-Board method. Its speed, sim- 
plicity and accuracy combine to furnish up-to-the-minute 
figure-facts on sales, production and other activities. Many 
businesses are enabled to control policies and operations 
more effectively than ever before with the help of this 
modern business tool. This is the experience of The Fuller 
Brush Company —a name that stands everywhere for 
“good brushes.” 


“It is quite evident,” says R. S. Mason, in charge of 
Accounting, “that the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board plan is 
best for us. With the same accounting force, we have al- 
most eliminated overtime, with further economies in sight. 
Up to the present, we have saved more than $3600 a year 
by the installation of the ‘Comptometer’ method. All this 
in the face of a very substantial upturn in our business 
volume. 


* *‘Comptometer’ bookless bookkeeping is working out 
very well on accounts receivable in our Industrial Divi- 
sion. For the first time in years, we are getting out cus- 
tomers’ statements on the first of the month.” 


For information on the application of “Comptometer” 
machines and methods to your particular problems: sales, 
payroll, cost and other analyses, write or telephone any 
“Comptometer” office, or Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 


Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
“COMPTOMETER” Peg-Board Combination 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





the-Leader 
Selling 


After Morning Glory tomato juice 
was introduced in exclusive hotels, 
dining cars and fashionable homes, 
the mass market soon fell into line 


HE Snead family of 
Evanston, Illinois, were up 
against it, just as thou- 
sands of other families 
were in the early days of the de- 
pression. Two sons ready to go to 
Dartmouth and Father Snead out 
of a job. A less determined family 
might have decided that “luck” 


was against them and let it go at 
that. But the Sneads are not 
quitters. 

So they put their heads together 
and decided to get the agency for 
some lime drink which would mix 
with native gin, and see if it could 
not be sold to the supposedly well- 
to-do people along Chicago’s North 
Shore. But the North Shore did 
not get very much excited about 
the Snead family’s lime ricky. 

One day when the Snead spirits 
were down close to zero a friend 
on a down-state farm sent the 
family a case of very fine seed to- 
matoes. Not knowing what better 
to do with them Mrs. Snead decided 
to convert them into tomato juice. 
Being a good neighbor she sent a 
few bottles next door. The neigh- 
bors made a great fuss over it. 
Mrs. Snead began to wonder if per- 
haps her husband and the boys 
might not be able to do better sell- 
ing tomato juice the way she fixed 
it, than they were selling lime ricky. 
The family went into a huddle, and 
since the lime ricky business was 
getting no better fast, they decided 
to try Mother Snead’s idea. They 
would call it “Morning Glory” 
Tomato Juice—because it made 
you feel glorious, regardless of 
how you felt the night before. 

The idea of fresh, homemade to- 
mato juice, squeezed from choice 
seed tomatoes took hold in great 
shape. The Sneads charged more 
than the grocery stores charged 
for tomato juice, but nobody com- 
plained. People are that way. The 
late Colonel Simmons used to say: 
“The recollection of quality re- 
mains long after the price is for- 
gotten.” The Sneads were careful 
to keep the quality up by making 
arrangements with a chap who 
grew tomato seeds, and therefore 
had the choicest varieties. They 
took over his entire crop and 
squeezed and seeded it for him. In 
that way they not only obtained 
juice that had a superior flavor, 
but they got their raw materials 
at rock bottom prices. Most im- 
portant, however, it gave them a 
talking point—and a good talking 
point may easily mean all the dif- 
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ference between success or failure. 

It was not long before the Sneads 
were selling all the tomato juice 
they could make in their kitchen 
factory, and. had to enlarge their 
facilities. They rented a plant 
alongside the railroad tracks and 
began to think in terms of a nation- 
wide market. They considered all 
the various ways of getting dis- 
tribution. They thought of selling 
through brokers, as so many food 
product manufacturers do. But 
the brokers told them their price 
was too high. They thought about 
employing college men to sell house 
to house. But that idea would take 
too much capital. Finally, they de- 
termined to stick to the plan they 
had so successfully used on the 
North Shore. 

So they picked out a few social 
leaders in selected cities, people like 
the Drexels and Biddles of Phila- 
delphia, and wrote and told them 
about “Morning Glory” Tomato 
Juice. The idea of serving tomato 
juice that was made to order had 
a real appeal. The orders began to 
come in. When Mr. Snead had the 
endorsement of these prominent 
people, he went to the exclusive 
hotels in those cities and gave them 
the opportunity to serve the same 
brand of tomato juice to their 
guests as the first families in the 
city served on their breakfast 
tables. With the hotels lined up, the 
idea of serving “Morning Glory” 
Tomato Juice was next suggested 
to the railroads. The Pennsylvania 
Lines, always alert for something 
better, ordered a trial supply and 
featured it on the menus of their 
crack trains. Next the Illinois Cen- 
tral fell in line. In that way “Morn- 
ing Glory” Tomato Juice got ad- 
vertising worth thousands of dol- 
lars without the Sneads having to 
spend a thin dime. Today Snead 
& Snead, Inc., is going big guns. 
The business is steadily expanding. 
All of which simply proves the often 
overlooked truism that to sell the 
masses first sell the classes. The 
Sweeneys on Eighth Avenue may 
tell you they don’t care what the 
Astorbilts on Fifth Avenue eat— 
but don’t take them too seriously. 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
V{i« Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 
You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for yox to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to '"¥ to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only— instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative fandings of scores of able 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 


Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonth and 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 

LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 
Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P, A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,300 C.P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 947-H Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 


Name.....--++. pb eNesneeeseebsnen ins 6500s eedseecesteaeesutadeebes ercceccccce 
_ Address.....sseceeeees Pos avcedesosdvsvesecsocoonsioce 


PIO Ric cc ccccécccccccvcecocoscoccsios ‘ 














“But Mr. Heffelfinger,” Joe protested, “you told me you'd be ready 


to make a decision after Labor Day, and here it is the tenth of September” 


Labor Day's Labors Lost 


The sad story of a salesman who believed everything buyers 
told him about waiting to see them until “after Labor Day’ 


* 
By ALLAN RB. BARKLEY 


F THERE was any salesman 
more credulous than Joe 
Dobbs, nobody around Joe’s 
office had ever heard of him. 

Joe believed everything you told 
him. He fell for all the old reliable 
practical jokes you could think of. 
If somebody left a note on his desk 
to call on Mr. Fish at such-and- 
such an address, Joe would hop 
right in his car without asking any 
more questions, drive madly to the 
place indicated, and wind up in- 
evitably at the aquarium. He just 
never seemed to learn. He was a 
godsend to the office wisecrackers. 

Joe was more than credulous ; he 
was actually gullible. Naturally he 
was a sucker for a good alibi. One 
of the things Joe accepted as gos- 
pel truth was a buyer’s explana- 
tion that he wouldn’t do anything 
until after Labor Day, or after the 





first of the year, or after the elec- 
tion, or after any of the old con- 
venient dates which make the 





calendar such a convenience to 
buyers. Joe practically never made 
any calls during the last half of 
August or December. So many buy- 
ers had stalled him off with the 
Labor Day and first-of-the-year 
alibi that he figured it just wasn’t 
any use. 

The trouble was, Joe couldn’t 
tell whether it was one kind of alibi 
or another. He wasn’t able to figure 
out whether the buyer wouldn’t 
ever be interested and just wanted 
to let him down gently, or whether 
he really would be interested later 
but didn’t want to make up his 
mind right away, or whether he was 
telling the truth. So in his naive 
way Joe swallowed whatever the 
buyer told him and liked it. 

Every year it was the same thing. 
His appointment book for the first 
couple of weeks of September and 
January looked like a page out of 
a metropolitan telephone book. He 
planned to call on all the buyers 
who had told him during July and 
August to see them after Labor 
Day just as soon after that date 
as he could get around to them. 
Of course, there were so many of 
them that he couldn’t possibly do 
it the first week, or even the second, 
but he had them all down in his ap- 
pointment book anyway, and sched- 
uled about three times as many 
calls for each day as he could pos- 
sibly make. He ran into some com- 











“Wuere have you been since August?” snorted Mr. Marrowally. 
“That's the trouble with you birds; you’re never around when I want you” 


[40] 
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plicated situations as a result of it, 
too, but you could never make him 
believe that it was his fault. 


There was the case of old man 
Heffelfinger, for instance, a buyer 
who never liked to turn a salesman 
down cold. Even when he had no 
interest in what a salesman was 
selling and no intention of ever buy- 
ing it, he’d say he’d think it over 
and ask the salesman to call back 
later—the later the better. He 
started using the Labor Day stall 
about the first of June, and, of 
course, worked it on Joe with ex- 
cellent results. He seemed so sincere 
about it that Joe put his name 
down first on his list to see after 
Labor Day. It happened that 
Heffelfinger wasn’t so awfully con- 
siderate about seeing salesmen, 
either, and one year Joe spent most 
of the first week of September try- 
ing to see him, to the neglect of all 
the other calls he had planned to 
make, before he ever got in. And 
even after he did get in, nothing 
much happened except the old 
familiar run-around. 

“Well, Mr. Heffelfinger,” Joe 
began. “You’ve had all summer to 
think over that proposition I made 
you. What have you decided?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied 
Heffelfinger, who had really for- 
gotten about the whole affair, “I 
haven’t been able to make up my 
mind.” 

“But Mr. Heffelfinger,” Joe pro- 
tested, “you told me you’d be ready 
to make a decision after Labor 
Day, and here it is the tenth of 
September. Now let me show you 
again. .. .” 

But Heffelfinger cut him short. 
“No, not now,” he stated firmly. 
“This is our busy season, and I 
haven’t time to go into it again 
just now. You come back later in 
the fall, say around the first of 
November, and we’ll get this thing 
threshed out once and for all.” And 
that was all Joe could get out of 
him. When he called in November 
—and you could depend on Joe to 
do it, because nobody could say he 
wasn’t a thorough worker—he 
went through the same formula 
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Costs CuT 


up TO 65% sy THIS 
\ SIMPLE NEW METHOD 


System costs can now be reduced 
as much as 65% through improve- 
ments in the duplicating equip- 
ment upon which most systems 
depend. Time consuming opera- 
tions and costly materials are 
eliminated, speed increased two 
to three times, and the whole 
process reduced to economical, 
efficient simplicity. 


The New Process method has met 
the test of the most complicated 
and exacting systems in the 
country, readily adapting itself to 
an endless variety of special con- 
ditions. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of installations, from small con- 
cerns to giant international corpor- 
ations provide ample proof that 
here actually is an opportunity 
to cut your system costs 10% to 
57o- 


7 
Not hieroglyphics—but the key 
to the new method of system 
duplicating. It is a negative 
original, or ‘‘master’’ on an in 
expensive sheet of paper from 
which copies are directly dur 
cated—No gelatin, stencils, 


type. 
Produces bright, sharp copies in 
perfect registration. 


Paper “‘masters” may be filed and 
re-used later. 


Any portion easily blocked out— 
additions simply made. 


The speed of rotary operation. 


NEW PROCESS 
DUPLICATOR 











DUPLICATING MACHINES DIVISION 


Standard Mailing Machines Co. 


Winter Street, Everett, Mass. 
Please send me more complete information how the New Process 
method reduces system costs up to 65%. 
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A MASTERPIECE 


“MADE-RIGHT”’ By KNICKERBOCKER 
s 


Latest Model All-Purpose 


Sales Case 
2 


So friendly, salesmen call it 
“MY PAL’’ 


Everything for the salesman 
to help him SELL MORE 


COMPLETE STOCK 


A case for every purpose and 
every budget 


A sample case carries 
A sales case sells 


Ask for the only 
CATALOG OF SALES IDEAS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


2327 N. Crawrorp Ave. CHICAGO 


‘Maintaining Leadership in 
Better Sales Cases for 35 Years” 








again. Probably he’s still calling 
on Heffelfinger at intervals. 
Everybody wasn’t like Heffel- 
finger, though, as Joe found out to 
his sorrow. One of his best cus- 
tomers, a chap by the name of 
Marrowally, was too hot and vaca- 
tion-minded to see Joe one torrid 
day in late July, and couldn’t think 


| of any better way of easing it over 


to him than to have his secretary 
tell him to come back after Labor 
Day. Joe took him at his word, and 
waited over a month before calling 
back again. When he did show up 
the reception he got wasn’t exactly 
cordial. 

“Where have you been since the 
middle of August?” snorted Mr. 
Marrowally as Joe broke into his 


office with expectations high. 
“That’s the trouble with you birds ; 
you’re never around when I want 
you.” And he went on to explain, 
with some heat, that he’d been in a 
terrible jam for some goods and, 
being unable to locate Joe, had 
hunted up a new source of supply. 
Joe left his office a sadder if not a 
wiser man. He hasn’t been able to 
get the account back yet. 

And so it usually went. Just one 
tough break after another, accord- 
ing to Joe’s story. After taking it 
easy during August, he’d have so 
many calls to make the first few 
weeks of September that competi- 
tors would beat him out on orders 
he really would have landed if he’d 
got there first. 


Men Who Made the Grade 


(Continued from page 17) 


him; he experimented for years 
with an electric self-starter for 
automobiles, became sales manager 
of the Holsman Automobile Com- 
pany. He is now president of the 


| Bendix Corporation, the Bendix 
| Brake Company, and the Bendix 
| Aviation Corporation. Just ride 


the New York Central through 


| South Bend for a glimpse at the 


big plants he now controls for an 
idea of the size of the business. 
Another small-town boy who 
made good without a formal edu- 
cation other than high school is a 
flow from the thriving center of 
trade, marked on the map of Kansas 
as Wamego. His name is Walter 
Percy Chrysler. He became an ap- 
prentice in railroad shops, worked 


| up to the superintendency of motive 


power -and machinery for the 
C. G. W. Railway by the time he 
was thirty-three. Then he was ap- 


| pointed assistant manager of the 


Pittsburgh works of the American 
Locomotive Company. A year later 
he was works manager for Buick— 
(note that Nash and Chrysler both 
were Buick men), where he was 


made president in 1916. In 1919- 
20, he was a General Motors vice 
president in charge of operations. 
Then he went into Willys-Overland 
as executive vice president; from 
there he was drafted into activity 
as chairman of the reorganization 
committee for the tottering Max- 
well Motor Corporation which, as 
most everyone now knows, later 
became the parent of the far-flung 
Chrysler Corporation which makes 
and sells Chrysler, Dodge, De Soto, 
and Plymouth cars, and is now win- 
ning fame as the first automobile 
company to push sales and produc- 
tion to new high-water marks, un- 
surpassed by boom time sales in 
1928-29. 

A long way from the manufac- 
turing field comes another Kansan 
who made good in merchandising. 
Earl Corder Sams was born in 
Simpson, Kansas, in 1884, and has 
been working for J. C. Penney, since 
he was twenty-three. Only ten years 
later, at thirty-three he was made 
president of the Penney organiza- 
tion, and it was during his presi- 
dency that the great growth of the 
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Fes! 


Our new book 
“‘Copies—Their 
Place in Busi- 
ness” 
how Ditto will 
save money in 
your business. 
Write for a copy. 


City __ 


Nature of Business 


DITTO 


“DITTO PUTS MY 
SALES FORCE 
AT MY ELBOW” 


| Be daior makes copies direct 
from your original writing, 
typing, or drawing—no stencil, 
type or carbon. It copies eight 
colors in one operation for less 
than 5 cents per hundred copies. 


With Ditto, the Sales Manager 
can be in constant touch with 
those on the “firing line.’”” With 
great speed he can pass on to 
them — bulletins, price changes, 
contest data, quotas, sales tips 
and other timely matter. In no 
other way can this be done so 
quickly, easily and economically. 


tells fully 


DITTO + DITTO 


DiNTO 


NCORPORATED 


601 S. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


You may send me, without obligation, your new book, 
“Copies— Their Place in Business" showing how Ditto 
will save money for my business. 


Rt ere ae poe 


DITTO + DITTO 












Penney chain really attained its 
momentum. 

Throughout the business map of 
America it is not unusual to find 
Canadians who came to this coun- 
try to prosper and succeed. Among 
the leaders of this group is Thomas | 
Edward Wilson, who was born in 
London, Canada, in 1868, and came 
to Chicago early enough to attend | 
the high schools there. He began | 
work with the Burlington railroad | 
in 1886, transferred to 
Morris & Company, Chicago meat 
packers. He was vice president by 


soon 


1890, and president from 1913 to | 


1916, when there was a reorganiza- 


tion and Morris & Company became | 


Wilson & Company, which Mr. 
Wilson has headed ever since. He 
organized and was first president 


of the American Institute of Meat | 


Packers, helped organize and is 
chairman of the national committee 
of Boys and Girls Club work. 
Even being connected with fail- 
ures, or undergoing an unfortunate 
experience, doesn’t seem to stop 


some men. There’s Walter William | 
Head, who was born on a farm near | 
Adrian, Missouri, acquired a busi- | 
ness college and normal school edu- | 
cation, and became cashier of the | 


DeKalb, Missouri, State Bank. He 
then went on to St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, to become cashier of the 
American National there; then to 
Omaha as vice president of the 
Omaha National. He was later 
president of the State Bank of 
Chicago, and was president of the 
ill-fated Foreman bank when it was 
closed. Since 1933 he has been 
president of the General American 


Life Insurance Company, and is | 


said to be making a splendid record. 

Another man who was head of a 
company which failed to make the 
grade as planned is John Edward 
Otterson, who recently came in for 


considerable attention when he was | 
appointed president of Paramount | 


Pictures, Inc. Mr. Otterson was 
born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
in 1881, and graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 


1904. Later he earned his M. S. at | 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. He was in the U. S. Navy | 
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“DITTO WORKS 
FOR ME IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS” §& 


ITTO eliminates rewriting. In 
a few moments Ditto pro- 
duces 150 or more accurate copies 
of all or any part of the original. 
Ditto makes these copies on prac- 
tically any size paper up to 20x34 
inches and on any weight stock 
from tissue to cardboard. 


Efficient office management is 
based on the elimination of 
duplicated effort—that’s why 
Ditto is indispensable to the office . 
manager. In every department of 
the office Ditto eliminates the time- 
wasting, tedious, and inaccurate 
work of rewriting, thereby saving 
thousands of dollars annually. 


Free! 


Our new book 
“Copies—Their 
Place in Busi- 
ness” tells fully 
how Ditto will 
save money in 
your business. 
Write for acopy. 















DITTO - DITTO 


DINO 


INCORPORATED 


602 S. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





You may send me, without obligation, your new book, 
*‘Copies— Their Place in Business" showing how Ditto 
will save money for my business 


CORGE.. 4 cccacccceedéocanccncecesoodvobsbéoetoge 
City 
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PRODUCTION MEN IN 
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OF ADVERTISING PRINTERS 
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PRINTING SALESMEN 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
WITH PRIVATE PLANTS 
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TRE PRINTING ABET OQ8ARTERLY 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 





A de luxe portfolio magazine, edited and arranged especially for those 
concerned with the effectiveness of printed advertising. Ten by thirteen 
inches in size; modern loose-leaf binding; numerous exhibits and 
reference data; 112 pages. Price $4.00 a year—$1.00 a copy. Published 
July, October, January and April. Member A. B.C. and A. B.P. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue - Chicago 
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until 1915, retiring as naval con- 
structor with the rank of lieuten- 
ant. Hewas general superintendent, 
vice president and president of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, then president of the Win- 
chester Company, the Simmons 
Hardware Company and the Win- 
chester Simmons Company, a much 
publicized merger which never lived 





up to expectations and which | 


finally had to be unscrambled. 
However, before the unscrambling 
came Otterson was appointed presi- 


dent of Electrical Research Prod- | 


ucts Company, a Western Electric 


subsidiary which makes talking pic- | 
tures, public address and similar | 
equipment. Whether it was, as some | 
folks are unkind enough to say, the | 


superb organization of Western 


Electric or Otterson’s ability that | 


put Western Electric talking pic- 


ture equipment in the majority of | 


theaters throughout the world it is 
difficult to say, but the fact re- 
mains that Western Electric is far 
and away the leading maker of 
talking picture and similar equip- 
ment. But, say some folks, who 
couldn’t be with American Tel and 
Tel as the parent company? At any 
rate the powers that be thought 
enough of Mr. Otterson’s ability to 
give him the difficult task of run- 
ning Paramount Pictures, Inc., a 
job which few executives would 


grasp eagerly, due to the compli- | 


cated set-up, the troubles and 
quarrels that have characterized 
this unit of the volatile motion pic- 
ture industry. It will be interesting 
to watch his progress at Para- 
mount. 

Leon Oswald Head, is another 
small-town boy, who after a long 
and varied experience rose to the 
head of a big organization. He was 
born in Milner, Georgia (1879), 
was a student at Central College, 
Walnut Springs, Texas, and earned 
a B. A. at Ouchita (pronounce it 
“washitaw”) College. His first work 
was as Wells-Fargo express agent 
at Lakes Charles, Louisiana. From 
there he was transferred from time 
to time to Dallas, Houston, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. By 1916 he 








Monroe 4e/ver Tt ouch” 
speeds figure work for 
US. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


oe : 





A MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR AT WORK 
ON SUPER PYRO ANTI-FREEZE SALES STATISTICS 


You will find both Monroe 
Adding-Calculators and Monroe 
Listing Machines doing every 
sort of figure work in the offices 
and plants of U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co. 


The New York office is a busy 
spot where Monroe Listing 
Machines as well as. Adding- 
Calculators are constantly used in 
keeping track of sales of SUPER 
PYRO ANTI-FREEZE to 
600 distributors and 60,000 
dealers; and keeping records of 
theuseof 100,cooadvertising kits. 
Manufacturing, orders, billing, 
distribution, sales, advertising — 





every department has a ceaseless 
stream of ‘figures that are flow- 
ing more smoothly because 
of Monroe “Velvet Touch.” 
And factories and branches, 
wherever situated, know that 
they can depend on Monroe- 
owned branches for complete 
service. 


A phone call to the nearest 
Monroe branch, or a letter to the 
factory will puta “Velvet Touch” 
Monroe to work on your own 
figures. No obligation. Monroe 
Calculating Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., 


Orange, N. J. 
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TODAY'S SCENE is not the scene 
of yesterday.—Nor will it be the scene 
of tomorrow. 


We see this change, conveniently 
termed “modernism” reflected in 
nearly every product of industry. 
Household appliances, furniture, 
packaging, transportation facilities 
—all have been radically changed 
and new values gained by the 
searching thought of creative de- 
signers, scientists and inspired 
craftsmen. 


Envelopes, too, can reflect the qual- 
ity and character born of the co- 
ordinated effort of designers and 
craftsmen. 


Your envelope can be a valuable 
advertising media. Correct copy, 
illustration, color harmony, grade 
and weight of paper, can create a 
new value for your next mailing. 


Let us analyze your needs. Our art 
and advertising staff will gladly 
work with you to develop better mail 
performance . . . Write or phone 
for suggestions. 





GAW-O'HARA 
ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
s 
Six Live Wires 
NEVada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 














was assistant to the vice president 
of Wells-Fargo. Then he was made 
assistant to the vice president of 
American Railway Express Com- 
pany and was vice president of 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
from 1929 to 1932; since 1932 he 
has been president. He has brought 
many new and more liberal policies 
to the express business, which is 
today going after business more in- 
telligently and aggressively than 
ever before. 

Not a few business leaders of 
today are presidents of large com- 
panies whose officials hired a presi- 
dent from a smaller competitive 
company. Such a man is O. C. 
Huffman, president of Continental 
Can Company. He was born in 
Augusta County, Virginia, in 1876, 
educated at Washington and Lee 
universities, and for a time was the 
private secretary of a congressman. 
Then he organized the Virginia 
Can Company and became its 
president. Later he organized the 
U. S. Can Company at Cincinnati 
in 1908, and was its president until 
1928. Since March, 1930, he has 
been president of Continental Can 
Company. 

There’s nothing to be proved by 
this compilation, except perhaps 
that it looks favorable for the small- 
town boys. None of these names 
was picked because a man was born 
in a small town, but every one of 
them grew up in towns of less than 
20,000 population, with the excep- 
tion of Alvan Macauley. Most of 
them had rather wide experience 
in different parts of the country, 
even where, as in the case of Leon 
O. Head, they were in the same busi- 
ness during most of their careers. 

That there is going to be an in- 
creasingly rapid turnover in presi- 
dential jobs seems indicated by the 
search that is now being made for 
presidential calibre and some of the 
enticing salaries that are being 


offered. There has been, some lead- | 


ers believe, too much “waiting” on 
the part of business leaders who 
were confident that “when business 
gets better we will get our share.” 


But the time has come, they assert, | 


to go out after business. 











A FINE LETTERHEAD 
IS A 
SOUND INVESTMENT 




















Good letterheads get better atten- 
tion for your letters. That's why a 
good letterhead is a profitable in- 
vestment for any business organi- 
zation. 


That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organi- 
zations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


“Custom designed” by unexcelled 
letterhead artists to fit your particu- 
lar requirements and executed in 
Photogravure — considered the 
finest process of applying designs 
to paper. Every detail of illustra- 
tion and lettering is perfectly re- 
produced. 


Is your letterhead a true repre- 
sentative of your organization? If 
not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Please write on your pres- 
ent business letterhead. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The LETTERGRAPH 
model 34: 


Yes, itis simple. And to most people its simplicity 

- is a revelation. For automatic stencil duplicators of 

’ a caliber similar to the Model 34 Lettergraph have long 

_. impressed the public with their. confusing complica- 

_ tions—impressed them negatively! 

_.. The Model 34 Lettergraph was evolved by the . 
ess of exclusion rather than addition. ‘‘Why,”’ we 
asked ourselves, “‘build a highly complicated machine 
to do a simple job? Why not work on fundamentals, 
cut down number of parts and complications? 
Why turn the handle twice to print one copy—2,000 
turns to print 1,000 copies!’’ 


ee Perfect copies are what the duplicator user wants, 
perfect copies produced in the simplest, est and 
- most economical manner. That’s what the Model 34. 
Lettergraph does and that’s why it sells so easily. 
Made in two models: Model 34B, imal d cylinder, auto- 
- matically inked $90.00—Model 34A, open cylinder, 
hand inked $75.00. Write for details. Ce | 


HEYER CORPORATION 
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FACTS 
AND FIGURES 








With Postindex rapid stack, left hand 
does all handling, right hand free for 
posting. 





oy 4 to transfer your vertical file cards 








oP dex drawer cabinet — slot them, 
etteeh hinge clips. 








With Postindex 15,000 cards can be 
within easy reach of operator, for post- 
ing, for reference. 





Postindex rotary files especially valuable 
for lists of names; type them in gangs; 
no holders needed. 


Sost index 


Vhsthle Piles 


Postindex, Inc., Jamestown, N.Y., Dept. A-9 
Please oo me a copy of your new mg 

with a set of Sales Control Forms. 

CJ Credit 5 el (.] Stock Control Forms. 











What Is Wrong 
with Retailing? 


(Continued from page 28) 


The retail salesperson should 
know where merchandise comes 
from—who made it, where it was 
made, etc. 

Every retail clerk should know 
the reasons for the difference in 
price. Frequently a clerk will know 
only the price of merchandise and 
in answer to a consumer’s question 
as to why one pair of stockings is 
priced higher than another will 
answer, “The higher priced one is 
better quality.” That isn’t enough. 
The clerks must know the reasons 
for the higher price. 

It is necessary for retail sales- 
men to know the uses and be able 
to tell how the merchandise should 
be used to the best advantage. 

Every retail clerk should be able 
to give a reasonably intelligent and 
accurate estimate of the service to 
be expected from all merchandise 
he or she is offering for sale. 

They should know the best meth- 
ods of testing and demonstrating 
merchandise. What is the best way 
to know piece goods? How can a 
dress best be demonstrated and 
shown? There is always one best 
way to show most every piece of 
merchandise in any retail store. 
Study and learn this best method. 
Clerks should be familiar with the 
promises and guarantees author- 
ized by manufacturers or the store 
itself. The consumer is entitled to 
this information and it makes sell- 
ing much easier when it is given to 
the consumer. 

In closing his talk, Dr. Nystrom 
urged every merchant present at 
the meeting. not to buy any mer- 
chandise until he had ascertained 
three good sales points for every 
purchase made. He said they should 
not be content with any three 
points, but three points any one of 
which would be enough to make 
consumers want to buy that mer- 
chandise. 




















HANDLING 
SALESMEN 


The average salesman utilizes 
only 60 per cent of his ca- 
pacity to produce. This book 
tells how successful sales 
managers have helped their 
men to put the other 40 per 
cent to work. Written in col- 
laboration with sixty of Amer- 
ica’s leading sales executives. 


A New Darinell Book 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF SALESMEN 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Intended for sales managers. Unusu- 
ally helpful also for those facing for 
the first time the problem of handling 
men, and for salesmen preparing 
themselves for managerial responsi- 
bilities. Typical subjects covered: 


Qualifications of a Manager 

What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 
Problem of the ‘Weak Sister’ 

How Managers Organize Their Work 


ON APPROVAL $1.50 
220 pages — pocket size 
Bound in board covers 


a 
Leatherette binding $2.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Get your billing out 


ON TIME 


every month 


with the 
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EGRY SPEED-FEED 


Look into your billing department. Chances are you'll 
find that invoices are going out two to ten days late. 
Maybe it’s your fault when customers don’t pay on time! 
Avoid these delays—get your billing into the mails on 
time every month with the Egry Speed-Feed, the mod- 
ern, Egry-way to speed up the writing of all typed 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


See how the Egry Speed-Feed fits any make of typewriter and type- 
writer billing machine without change in typewriter construction or 
operation; how it keeps all forms in perfect registration; how it 
snaps off or on in an instant, putting dual performance into your 
typewriter—a correspondence machine one minute, a billing 
machine the next; how it saves its cost many times over in the 
economies it effects. Mail the coupon today. 


multiple copy forms. Eliminates the use of loose forms 
and carbons, and costly pre-inserted (one-time) car- 
bons. Makes all time of the operator productive and 
increases the output of typed forms up to 50 per cent 
and more. Saves time, labor, money. Costs less than 
two cents per day for one year. 


r 
! 

The Egry Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 

1 Without obligation to me 

: [_] Send information on the Egry Speed-Feed System. 
; [] Demonstrate the Speed-Feed in our office. 
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Customer Relations 


(Continued from page 30) 


in his mind. You build a very pleas- 
ant picture of all the money he is 
going to make, of all the fine serv- 
ice he is going to get, as soon as he 
completes the bargain. In other 
words, you make him want very 
badly the thing or service which 
you have to sell, and then you show 
him how easily and quickly the deal 
can be made. That’s what happens 
in every sale—you interest, you 
explain, you create desire, you show 
how. 

But our good friend, this jeweler, 
is too quick on the trigger. His pic- 
ture of those fine watches, and the 
money they will earn for the re- 
tailer, is painted in strokes too 
thin and too few. He gets attention 
probably, but he fails to build de- 
sire. Most of those watches will re- 
main in the storeroom until he finds 

-the way to describe them more 
vividly. 

Yesterday, Charles J. Leonard, 
of the M. B. Cook:Company, came 
in to chat about the Cook type- 
writer ribbons—Beaver and Pana- 
ma brands. He wanted to know why 
I had never mentioned the impor- 
tance of a good ribbon in creating 
good appearance in the business 
letter. Well, I am glad he brought 
that up. Good ribbons do play their 
part in the ensemble, and the cost 
of even the best ribbon doesn’t 
figure more than the fraction of a 
cent when applied to a single letter. 
Throw away your cheap ribbons. 
They fill the typewriter characters 
with smudge. It is penny wise and 
pound foolish to use them. 

I was particularly interested in 
one of the Cook company circulars. 
The title was, “A Gentleman or a 
Tattered Tramp?” Think about 
that in connection with your own 
correspondence. A lot of letters we 
see are tramps. They are written 
on cheap paper, the printing is 
sloppy, and the typing a smear of 
carelessness. It isn’t smart business 
to let that kind of letter represent 


your company. The money saved is 
offset many times over by the poor 
impression made on your readers. 
W. H. Forse, Anderson, Indiana, 
manufacturer, gives our Clinic a 
letter which he recently got from a 
well-known company dealing in 
business equipment. Probably the 
writer’s intentions were okeh, but 
he is a poor letter carpenter, and 
there is an ugly tone in his message 
which any reader would be likely 
to resent. Here it is—see if you 
agree. 
GENTLEMEN: 


We, of course, realize that you are 
under no obligation to answer our letter 
of May 9, if you are not disposed to do 
so, although we hope that the information 
provided will prove of benefit to you 
some time in the future and that you will 
have considered our printed matter and 
if you are disposed to take any action 
along the line we have suggested at pres- 
ent that you will give us an opportunity 
to prove our ability to serve you satis- 
factorily when at any time you may be 
disposed to install any equipment for 
handling your outgoing mail. 

Very truly yours, 


Only one sentence in that letter 
—and it reminds me of a balloon 
blown to the bursting point! The 
ugly part, of course, is the frequent 
insinuation that the reader should 
have answered the previous letters 
—had he been “disposed” to do so. 
Words are often like insects—they 
bore under the skin and cause a lot 
of irritation. 

I would thank the readers of 
AMERICAN Business and SystEM 
for more of these exhibits. They 
help a lot to make our Clinic better. 
Here is one, for example, which be- 
gins, “We are asking you dearly to 
give us... .” Why dearly? I don’t 
get it, do you? 

R. R. Pursell, of the publishing 
company by that name in Ply- 
mouth, Michigan, seems to be a 
friendly executive, and much inter- 
ested in better letters. He questions 
a term which I have been using 
blissfully for a good many years— 
and maybe he is right. It was the 


late Dr. Dignan, of Chicago, who 
first said that all good letters con- 
sist of the star, the chain, and the 
hook. Sounded right to me! I have 
often repeated his formula. 

But Mr. Pursell interprets hook 
in a way that I have never antici- 
pated. He writes, “It seems to me 
that the finer nature of the sales- 
man is jarred by referring to the 
close of a deal as the hook. I be- 
lieve that the terminology used in 
guiding salesmen should inspire 
them with the spirit of helping pros- 
pects. Putting out a line, landing 
the victim, feeding him the hook, 
are expressions which may have 
played a part in the present disre- 
spect to business. If business is the 
science of service, then we sales di- 
rectors will have to raise our 
language above the plane of hooks.” 

Well, that’s that. I have never 
thought of my hook as the kind 
with which poor fish are fooled. I 
have pictured the customer nibbling 
at the order, and the hook as the 
final argument by which we per- 
suade him to buy. But when the 
customer is landed, I have imagined 
him as getting his full money’s 
worth, and quite happy that he 
did take the hook. But what do you 
think? Should we stop talking 
about the hook? Much obliged, Mr. 
Pursell. 

W. G. Calderwood, treasurer of 
the Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union, sends me a very interesting 
mailing. It is highly personalized, 
the reproduction of the letter being 
in script. Along with that letter, 
goes a circular describing the 
policy which is very good, and a 
return envelope contraption which 
is very bad. On every nook, corner, 
and edge of this return sheet the 
printing is crowded. It gives a red 
and white circus effect which dis- 
pleases me. If it does that to me— 
what would it do to ministers? 

This happens to be the first copy 


I have written in a nice corner office 
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EVERY KIND 
EVERY NEED 


Ever Ready makes all 
sizes and shapes of 
labels — gummed or 
ungummed — in rolls 
‘ or flat— perforated or 


MIE 10S ee TLR icin edse in one or 


Rem Cm ber 4 A (4 __ EVER READY specializes only in labels. Years of experi- 


ence have produced master label craftsmen, whose 
skilled application to your label problems means lower prices — quicker service. 
EVER READY has the largest and finest facilities, both mental and mechanical. WE 
GUARANTEE. Your money serves us only to the extent that our product serves you. 
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CREATE 
NEW 
SALES 


HOLD 
OLD 
CUSTOMERS 


WITH 


NEW- INTERESTING - PRACTICAL 


Gits-Nife is a strong, well-made selling aid 
because it is so unique and useful that it is 
carried constantly. Attracts instant atten- 
tion and is a permanent, daily reminder of 
the giver. 

Gits-Nife is building good will for success- 
ful firms in many lines of business—creat- 
ing new sales with its brief message of firm 
or product imprinted on the attractive han- 
dle, tying old customers more closely by its 
practical evidence of appreciation, and ex- 
pressing clearly and constantly the desire 
to serve. 

1,700 firms have found practical uses for 
Gits-Nife in sales, collections, and other 
activities. Write today to learn how these 
companies are using it to profit and advan- 


‘ges FREE OFFER 


To executives we will send a free sample of 
Gits-Nife to demonstrate its effectiveness as 
a sales tool. Write on company letterhead 
and please use your title. 


THE GITS CORPORATION 


1848 S. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILL. 











| If you came to see me 
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Ratings of Letters on Pages 51 and 32 

LETTER No. 1 LETTER No. 5 

1. Appearance ...... . 15 1. Appearance ...... + 10 
2. Language ....... | + 1 46. Some. . es + 10 
8. Argument ... oe a 15 3. Argument : .. . + 10 
4. Carpentry ! 16 «464. Competiey .. ? 5 
5. Personality. ... . a © 5. Pomy....... + 10 
Se + 10 Se ! 15 
7. Does It Do the Job? Yes 10 = 7. Does It Do the Job? Yes 10 

Rates . . . 85% ee ee 70% 

LETTER No. 2 LETTER No. 4 

1. Appearance ...... ? 5 1. Appearance &. 5 
@. Language. ...... + 10 2. Language. .... | ? 5 
ee ! 15 3. Argument ? 5 
4. Carpentry ..... | + 10 4. Carpentry aoe ? 5 
5. Personality. ..... + 10 5. Personality. ......| ? 5 
—..... | 2 =: weeeeee | + | 10 
7. Does It Do the Job? Yes | 10 7. Does It Do the Job? No 0 

A ee ee 75% Rates... . . 35% 








at 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, in 
Chicago. It is u pleasant workshop. 
and I wish 





| you would—on a brass plate near 


the front entrance, you would read, 
THe DartTNELL CorpPoRATION, 
Publishers. I am now the newest 
member of that organization, and 
quite happy to be on the job. They 
say that life begins at forty. I think 
it must be true. 

It is a wonderful thing to work 


| for a company whose ideals are 





high, and whose people are friendly. 
I am thoroughly sold on Dartnell, 
and the service rendered. Many of 
you have written me little notes of 
congratulation—more than I may 
be able to answer. But I do want 
you to that your good 
thoughts are appreciated, and this 
is your standing invitation to come 
in and see us. 

Keep your letters coming. Send 
anything you think might be of 
interest to our Letter Clinic. 


know 


Trumping a Bis Gompetitor’s Ace 


(Continued from page 10) 


flavor to meet mass distribution and 
average tastes ; hence the opportu- 
nities for Hormel and Beech-Nut, 
Deerfoot, Jones, Rath, and dozens 
of others less prominent. As the 
big bakers with mass distribution 
standardize their formulas to pro- 
duce the loaf suited to the general 
average, they produce the opportu- 
nities for the local Dugans and 
Kirhofers and Cushmans and so 
following. The big paint and var- 
nish houses, with their standardized 
formulas and standardized pack- 
ages, leave the gate wide open for 
producers like the Warren Paint 


& Varnish Company of Nashville, 
or the Con-Ferro outfit in St. Louis, 
who can study local requirements 
and adapt the product to them. Out 
on the Pacific Coast, A. Schilling 
& Company can laugh at the com- 
petition of the big volume pro- 
ducers of teas, coffees and spices, 
leaving Maxwell House, Chase & 
Sanborn, et al, to battle among 
themselves for the general average 
of popular taste. 

The point is, of course, that big 
volume mass means 
mass consumption, and mass con- 
sumption means an adaptation of 


production 
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the product as well as the advertis- 
ing to what without too much dis- 
respect may be called the “dumb 
Lizzie” mind. Take it for granted 
that the “dumb Lizzies” represent 
the majority—even the vast ma- 
jority—and that mass production 
could not exist without them. 

At the same time, in every mass 
production market, there are 
plenty of people above the average 
in intelligence and taste; really 
discriminating individuals, capable 
of thinking and acting for them- 
selves, who don’t belong at all in 
the “dumb Lizzie” category, yet 
who accept the mass production 
product merely because there is 
nothing more appealing or attrac- 
tive offered. They don’t particu- 
larly like the standardized product, 
and they don’t particularly dislike 
it. They merely accept it because 
it is conveniently available. They 
would, however, be perfectly willing 
and able to pay a little bit more 
for the privilege of exercising dis- 
crimination in selecting a product 
that appealed more definitely to 
their individual preference and 
taste. They will go on year after 
year eating the same carefully 
neutralized breakfast foods if no- 
body offers them anything else, but 
they represent a sizable market for 
the enterprising producer who can 
succeed in tempting their palates 
with a flavor they really like. 

The manufacturer, who can suc- 
ceed in appealing to this discrimi- 
nating minority with a product 
which they feel is different or bet- 
ter than the standardized mass 
production article, is apt to find 
the going much easier than if he 
were to attempt to compete di- 
rectly on the mass production basis. 
He is apt, moreover, to find himself 
in a position where he is relatively 
immune from mass_ production 
competition. Those who buy his 
product because they really like 
it—because it meets their individu- 
al tastes positively instead of nega- 
tively—represent a market that is 
not easily influenced by conven- 
tionalized mass-appeal! advertising. 
They do not readily respond to 
suggestions that their social stand- 


ing or their personal popularity de- 
pends upon the use of this or that. 
The fact or the allegation that so- 
ciety leaders or athletic champions 
or movie queens endorse or recom- 
mend a product leaves them singu- 
larly unmoved. They are not par- 
ticularly impressed with mysteri- 
ous ingredients, scientific discover- 
ies which remain a dark secret, or 
the rest of the paraphernalia in 
the traditional bag of tricks. In 
short, the types of appeal em- 
ployed by mass production to win 
the average intelligence and the 
average taste are necessarily aimed 
too low to have tangible effect. 

Some years back, a couple of 
enterprising youngsters with a 
small shoe store in New York made 
a deal with Johnston & Murphy, a 
medium-sized manufacturer of 
high-grade men’s shoes, to supply 
them with a limited line of exclu- 
sive lasts and patterns with a defi- 
nite quality and style appeal. I 
don’t know whether the initiative 
same from the store or the factory, 
but it makes no particular differ- 
ence. At any rate, Whitehouse & 
Hardy started out with the definite 
intention of skimming off the cream 
of the mass production market. 
They hired a good advertising 
agency, and began running highly 
distinctive copy in small space in 
the newspapers, featuring style 
and quality, J. & M. Shoes, “lasts 
and patterns exclusively our own 
design.” They knew precisely the 
type of customer they wanted: The 
active and energetic business man 
who is careful of his appearance, 
who appreciates quality and is 
willing to pay a good price for it; 
the limited but highly profitable 
market above the range of the 
chain-store bargain counter and 
below that of the custom “boot- 
maker.” 

The plan succeeded to such an 
extent that soon another White- 
house & Hardy store was opened, 
and others have followed, until the 
retail business today represents an 
annual turnover worthy the atten- 
tion of even a pre-depression bank- 
er. And from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, the steady volume of 


orders received from this source 
during the depression has repre- 
sented an ace in the hole that the 
most earnest devotee of mass pro- 
duction could hardly sneer at. 

It is hard to find a major mar- 
ket today which is not pretty 
thoroughly steeped and saturated 
with mass production products, 
competing with one another for the 
general average taste. And the 
woods are full of small-to-medium- 
sized manufacturers who are trying 
desperately to bludgeon their way 
into the game with products that 
merely conform to the standards 
set by the Big Fours or Big Sixes 
who dominate the industry from 
the standpoint of volume. It is a 
tough game, and the cards are 
stacked against them, for they are 
tackling mass production precisely 
at the point where it is least vulner- 
able, and best able to defend itself. 
On the other hand, there is plenty 
of precedent for believing that in 
most instances the larger oppor- 
tunity lies in creating standards 
of their own, offering a product 
which appeals to the above-the- 
average taste, and building con- 
sumer good will which they can 
really call their own. This is tack- 
ling mass production where it is 
most vulnerable, and where it is 
least able to defend itself; where, 
in fact, it is practically unable to 
defend itself at all. 

I know, of course, that there is a 
certain glamorous lure about the 
big-volume business. But the big- 
volume business—if one can suc- 
ceed in making any sizable dent in 
it—has certain drawbacks peculiar 
to itself ; among other things a neat 
though invisible brass collar with a 
chain leading into the office of some 
financial overlord. On the other 
hand, the small independent pro- 
ducer, like the tire manufacturer I 
mentioned earlier in this article, is 
free to manage his own business ac- 
cording to the policy that is most 
profitable and satisfactory to him- 
self. There is something in that 
after all—a considerable something 
—even though it is less glamorous 
and spectacular than a series of 
double spreads in a certain weekly. 
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Nash and His Methods 


(Continued from page 13) 


two ago I was in Kenosha while 
there was a strike at the Nash plant. 
It was about the time when labor 
was unsettled all over the country; 
rioting, window smashing and simi- 
lar tactics were common. I fully 
expected to be stopped at the Nash 
offices. No one stopped me; there 
seemed to be no commotion; there 
were no armed guards in evidence. 
The plant was shut down, but busi- 
ness went ahead as usual in the 
office. After I had finished my busi- 
ness upstairs, it happened that I 
left the office just as Mr. Nash did. 
He walked out a line of 
pickets, saw a couple of men he 
recognized, stopped, shook hands 
and chatted with them a moment. 
No group of workers can strike for 
long against a boss like that. 

During the booming times of 
1928, Nash saw that such profits 
couldn’t last. One day he called in 
every foreman, superintendent and 
factory official and had a talk with 
them. He explained that he didn’t 
believe such good times would last 
forever. He advised them to lay 
aside some of their earnings, pay 
up their debts, and to get out of 
the stock market if they were in it. 
No one knows how many of them 
heeded his advice, but after the 
crash came, there were many work- 
ers who realized that Nash had 
had their interests at heart. 

The story of how Nash left an 
Illinois farm, went to work in Flint 
on the estate of J. Dallas Dort, the 
carriage and buggy manufacturer, 
has been told many times. He 
asked for a job in the Dort plant, 
got it, with a salary of one dollar 
a day “spitting tacks,” as Mr. 
Nash calls it. Actually, he was an 
upholsterer or buggy trimmer. A 
perpendicular climb led him to the 
vice presidency and general man- 
agership of Durant-Dort, which 
later became the Buick Motor Com- 
pany and which was one of the 
parents of General Motors. Nash 
was president of Buick in 1911; 


past 


the company earned $800,000 that 
year, $1,500,000 in 1912, $4,500,- 
000 in 1913, and $12,000,000 in 
1914. Of course, this was during 
the automobile boom. Boom or no 
boom, many an automobile com- 
pany failed in those days. 

When Buick was merged with 
several other companies, and the 
resultant organization called Gen- 
eral Motors, Nash was made presi- 
dent. The company’s earnings 
jumped, under Nash, from $7,460,- 
000 in 1914 to $29,150,000 in 
1916. Then came an _ upheaval 
which characterized the early days 
of the automobile business, and 
Nash withdrew. Lee-Higginson and 
Company told Nash to go out and 
find a plant to buy, or build a new 
one. He had his eye on the Jeffrey 
plant which was then making six 
or seven thousand cars a year. 
Buying it, he used up all the 
Jeffrey parts, then brought out the 
car bearing his name. The later 
history of Nash is too well known 
for comment. For years Nash was 
oversold, but he never lost his head 
nor forgot that some day there 
would be more production capacity 
than needed. That is why Nash paid 
dividends and maintained reserves 
in the recent bad years when pro- 
duction dropped from a peak of 
135,000 cars to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 10,000, during 
the lowest year of the depression. 

Nash feels that he may have been 
too conservative during the depres- 
sion. But his stockholders who re- 
ceived dividends are not so sure. At 
any rate, he now feels that expan- 
sion time is here. Nearly three 
hundred new dealers have been 
added in 1935. Aggressive, sales 
activities, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising are under way ; 1935 may 
set a record for Nash advertising 
expenditure. In one week in July 
the company spent more than 
$100,000 for advertising alone— 
four pages in two national weeklies, 
and over $50,000 in newspapers. 
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What About Salaries? 


(Continued from page 15) 


and 90. But one lucky day he comes 
in with a snappy 77. How does he 
measure his ability from that time 
on? When he plays with you again, 
will he be satisfied with an 85? He 
will not. He thinks he should al- 
ways shoot a 77. Well, the same is 
true of your employees—true, I 
suspect, of you and me. Human 
beings think in the terms of the 
most money they have ever made. 
They do not stop to think that 
circumstances may justly alter 
scales of remuneration. The clerk 
who earned $40 a week in 1929 is 
hard to satisfy in 1935 with $30. 
He will always be a $40 man in his 
own thinking, unless you make him 
realize that wages must shift with 
changing conditions. 

Furthermore, there is a possi- 
bility that Bill was wrong when he 
said that he was just as valuable 
now as he had ever been. I will 
admit that the depression strength- 
ened the fibre of some of those who 
waded through it, but for every 
man who gained in power, another 
man lost. “I have lost something in 
the last five years,” said a well- 
known office manager to me the 
other day. “I don’t know ex- 
actly how to explain what I mean, 
but some of the fire and the pep 
is gone. My life seems to move at 
a slower pace. I don’t work as hard, 
and I can’t get as enthusiastic, as 
I once did. I’m not the man I used 
to be.” 

The same thing has happened 
to many of your employees. Don’t 
fool yourself in thinking differ- 
ently. Out of the goodness of your 
heart, you also kept some of the 
weaker ones on the pay roll. They 
had big responsibilities at home— 
you couldn’t discharge them and 
sleep soundly. You won’t discharge 
them now—they have been with you 
too long. Many others have slipped 
—no doubt about that. They will 
go along and earn their bread and 
butter but they will never be worth 
as much in salary as they were six 


years ago. Can they be made to 
understand? Well, that’s the job 
of the good executive—to put each 
worker on his proper level, and 
without damage to his morale. Not 
an easy task, is it? 

Again, there were many em- 
ployees in the good old days who 
were paid higher salaries than they 
really deserved. Business was too 
good—you had no worries—you 
wanted all your key men to taste 
the melon. But the depression came 
along and many of these men were 
cut severely. Men who had been 
getting fifteen and ten thousand 
were cut to five. They will never 
again go back to the old figures. 
Can you keep them happy on lower 
levels? Will they continue to con- 
tribute as much to your business? 
Well, again, those are questions for 





you to answer. 

The third factor in the cry for 
higher wages is that the cost of 
living has gone up. The women will 
tell you all about that. Bacon that 
sold for 20 cents a pound three 
years ago now brings 40. The wal- 
lowing hog has become quite celes- 
tial. Eggs, butter, meat—every- 
thing that you eat—has started 
for the moon. Our statistical 
friends tell us that the moon may 
be only a tourist camp for the up- 
ward journey of commodities. You 
know how they figure it. “If a 
country calls 50 cents worth of 


gold a dollar, then prices in time | 


will be doubled.” It’s the law that 
never bends. We are going to pay 
more and more and more, until 
prices have risen approximately 48 
per cent higher than they are to- 
day. 

Whether that is fact, or just 
another prediction, I don’t know. 
But it is perfectly true that your 
employees are feeling the pinch of 
higher prices. If nothing has been 
done about their salaries, then they 
must be worse off now than they 
were even during the depression. 
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for food, clothes, rent and amuse- 
ment. No honest thinking executive 
could deny that fact. 

If all of these things I have writ- 
ten are true, what then is the im- 
mediate problem of management? 
Is it not to make the employee 
understand his true relationship to 
the company, to make him see that 
what is good for one must be good 
for all, that the stability of his 
job depends entirely on the prog- 
ress of the business, and partly on 
his own contribution to it? 

Executives are wiser now than 
in 1929. They know their mistakes 
—they mean to profit by them. The 
day of topheavy salaries, I think, 
is gone forever. Management is 
seeking the plan of remuneration 
which will be sensitive to changing 
conditions, which will not leave 
them holding the bag in times of 
adversity. The good thing about 
the depression was that it did bring 
all salaries down to the minimum. 
It is now possible to advance in- 


had 


salaries than we have ever 
before. 

Business leaders with whom I 
have talked recently are thinking 
of many rewards which will take 
the place of cut-and-dried salary 
increases. First among them, of 
course, is the plan of giving a bonus 
in the good years—not a general 
bonus to all employees, but a selec- 
tive one which will go to those who 
have contributed the most to the 
business. Several oil 
have just granted a living allow- 
ance of 5 per cent, but with the 
understanding that this allowance 
is to fluctuate according to the 
standard of living costs. 

The trend in the thinking of the 
modern executive seems to be that 
employees should be handled from 
now on as individuals, rather than 
as a group. And that’s straight 
thinking. It is a plan which permits 
more personal contact between the 
leaders and the rank and file. It 
makes possible the recognition of 


companies 


Yoin Ue 


permit the making of numerous 
‘heeping Men at Their Desks 


clear, clean carbon copies, without 
| (Continued from page 28) 


the outstanding employee, without 
the financial handicap of a blanket 


dividuals strictly according to 
their merit, the outcome will be a 


| more equitable distribution of raise. 





the danger of “cut through’ letters. 
They make attractive and econom- 
ical Thin Letterheads for Branch 
Office, Foreign and Air Mail 
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| thousand listings of subscribers 
| who may be “called” from any 
| teletypewriter station by typing 
| their “number” on the machine. 


Subscribers to this service pay 
for use of it very much as toll calls 


| are paid for. A 50-mile connection 


| costs 


thirty cents for three 


| minutes and five cents for each 





TURNERS FALLS 


additional minute; for a 500-mile 
connection the charge is ninety 
cents for three minutes and thirty 
cents for each additional minute. 
Between 100 and 150 words can be 
transmitted in three minutes. 
Conference circuits may be set 
up with the teletypewriter as with 
the telephone ; information may be 
sent to several branch offices, cus- 
tomers, or other stations at once. 
Such conference service has been 


found useful in releasing price 
quotations, market reports, and 
similar data. 

Then, too, there is the telauto- 
graph which reproduces facsimile 
hand-written messages at a dis- 
tance. You have seen it in use in 
hotels and banks for sending mes- 
sages between different depart- 
ments. It is used in almost every 
kind of business from the two-ma- 
chine installation connecting a doc- 
tor with his receptionist to the 
many instrument system of the 
New York City Grand Central 
Terminal. 

A recent installation of the 
Kohler Company is typical of many 
industrial uses. This has eighteen 
stations from all of which messages 
may be sent and received. Each of 
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two planning departments may be 
sent separately or collectively to as 
many production, stock, or ship- 
ping sections as may be needed. 
Through this modernization of 
communication Kohler not only re- 
duced messenger expense but pre- 
vented errors and delays. 

Before the study of communica- 
tion equipment is completed it 
should include comparisons of costs 
between the various solutions of 
the problem. Such comparisons 
should be carefully studied. Some 
types of equipment bear only 
monthly service charges; other 
types are purchased outright. Esti- 
mates should be checked to see that 
rentals, tolls, service charges, main- 
tenance and repair costs, interest 
and depreciation on investment, 
cost of space, and similar invisible 
items are included if appropriate, 
as well as the more obvious charges. 


a 
The Legal Side of 


Commissions 


(Continued from page 36) 


Burland (85 N. Y. S. 351), a con- 
tract specified that the salesman 
was to receive 10 per cent of the 
amount of the sales, and the em- 
ployer was to advance him $250 
monthly. The salesman failed to 
secure a satisfactory amount of 
business, and in the latter litigation 
the court held the salesman not 
indebted to his employer from the 
advances charged against him. 

Obviously, however, employers 
of salesmen may avoid losses from 
this source by inserting in the 
salesman’s employment contract a 
clause, as follows: “It is under- 
stood that any and all advances 
made to said salesman by said em- 
ployer are loans, and said salesman 
hereby agrees to repay to said em- 
ployer the amount of said advances 
not earned in commissions on sales 
made by said salesman, in accord- 
ance with provisions of this con- 
tract.” 
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The Other Man’s Idea 


An Easy Way to Make Sure 
e¢ That Envelopes Are Empty 


The sight of a girl picking up one 
opened envelope after another and hold- 
ing it up to the light to make sure that 
it is entirely empty before throwing it 
away is a familiar one in most offices. It 
is a valuable precaution, as many com- 
panies have found after accidentally los- 
ing checks, orders and other valuable 
papers, but it is also a tedious, long- 
drawn-out job. A large mail-order house 
has devised a system of inspecting en- 
velopes which is about twice as efficient 
and half as time-wasting as the old meth- 
od. A section of a wooden counter was 
cut out and a piece of ground glass sub- 
stituted. A strong light was then placed 
under the ground glass, and now all a 
girl has to do is to pass them quickly 
across the glass and into the wastebasket. 


How to Insure Accuracy in 
e Getting Names and Addresses 


Misspelled names and wrong addresses 
exact a terrific annual toll in returned 
mail, in new address plates and stencils 
and in wasted stationery, envelopes and 
postage, to say nothing of lost orders and 
antagonized customers. A Chicago manu- 
facturing company places such a premium 
on accuracy in getting names and ad- 
dresses that it requires its entire force 
of one hundred and fifty salesmen to take 
a special course in hand-lettering, so that 
there could be no possibility of misread- 
ing the names and addresses on their 
orders and prospect lists. In addition, as 
soon as an order is received and the cus- 
tomer’s name plated, a card is sent to 
the salesman for him to check, and every 
year each salesman receives a complete 
list of all the customers and prospects 
in his territory for verification. 


4 A Peg-Board System for keeping 
*Fe Track of Unfilled Orders 


A wholesaler selling a wide variety of 
small items purchased from a number of 
different sources was experiencing diffi- 
culty in filling orders promptly because 
one or two items in the order would so 
often be out of stock. As a means of keep- 
ing a record of individual items ordered 
but not filled, he made up a peg board, 
numbered to correspond with the num- 
bers of each item in the line. When an 
order comes in for an item which is not 
in stock, a ticket is placed on the board 
showing both the stock number and the 
order number. A glance at the board is 
enough to show instantly just what quan- 
tities of which items are needed to com- 
plete all the orders on hand at any given 
time. It enables the wholesaler to decide 
when rush shipments must be asked of 
the manufacturers and to determine when 
orders can be filled and shipped. 


Checking Advertising Returns 
e by a Customer Analysis Plan 


A leading middle western men’s store 
has divided its customers into some twenty 
different lists, depending on whether they 
are active charge accounts for certain 
departments, temporarily inactive charge 
accounts, salesmen’s personal accounts, 
cash clothing accounts, etc. Some mail- 
ings go to one group of lists and some to 
others, and records are kept of which 
mailings go to which lists. At the end of 
each day’s business, the sales tickets are 
forwarded to the advertising department, 
where each one is checked against the 
various lists to determine whether or not 
the customer was brought into the store 
by any certain mailing. If so, the amount 
of merchandise he purchased is credite:1 
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to the mailing, and at the end of the 
month or at the close of a special sale 
or at some other specified interval, it 
becomes possible to determine the total 
volume of business each mailing created. 


Another Worth-While Use for 
eJe Office Address Systems 


Most office broadcasting systems are 
used chiefly for purposes of paging execu- 
tives who wander away from their desks. 
A company in Chicago, however, has a 
system of more than three hundred loud 
speakers located in every nook and 
corner of its big building, even down to 
the boiler room, which is used not only as 
a call system but as a means of delivering 
inspirational broadcasts as well. The sys- 
tem is operated from two microphones, 
one placed in the telephone office and the 
other in the president’s private office. 
Periodically the president or some other 
executive broadcasts a seven- or ten- 
minute inspirational talk that reaches 
every employee in the plant. These talks 
are devoted chiefly to letting the em- 
ployees know of the progress of special 
sales drives, to developing spirit and en- 
thusiasm, to disseminating news about de- 
partmental activities, office functions, etc. 


Telephone Selling to Clerks’ 
e Personal Customers 


The best group of customers of any 
department store, at least in the men’s 
clothing department, is that class known 
as “salesmen’s personal customers.” These 
are the men who always deal with one 
salesman, who do practically all their 
shopping at one store, and who are known 
to the clerk and the store by name. On 
dull days in the clothing department of a 
leading Chicago department store, the 
salesmen get on the phone and call several 
of their personal customers, mentioning 
that they have a number of suits in stock 
which they believe these customers would 
like to see. The customers appreciate this 
bit of personal attention, and more often 
than not make it a point to drop in at 
the store immediately. It has been found 
that the same plan does not work as 
successfully by mail, for even though the 
clerk himself writes and signs the letter, 
it looks like an advertising scheme. 


Training Men for 
e Executive Responsibility 


The president of a Chicago packing 
company, who has been notably success- 
ful in developing executives, was asked 
how he did it. “By catching them young 
and educating them,” was his reply. He 
explained that his method of educating 
them was to route extra copies of letters 
whick he wrote concerning management 
problems around to the younger execu- 
tives. In order to make the “lesson” plain, 
he marked with a red pencil paragraphs 
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which he particularly wanted them to 
read carefully and thoughtfully. Periodi- 
cally he made it a practice to ask these 
younger men what they thought about 
certain letters, in order to gauge their 
perception and keep them on their toes. 


Honorary Clubs as Incentives to 
e Morale and Workmanship 


One large company, which maintains an 
office force of six hundred, has found it 
worth while to encourage honorary clubs 
in several of the larger departments. One 
of these clubs has been in existence for 
twelve years and membership is highly 
coveted. It is built around the story of 
Rowan carrying the famous message to 
Garcia. Members are elected secretly on 
the basis of some outstanding contribu- 
tion beyond their immediate job, and 
only four may be chosen each year. There 
is a secret initiation ceremony, and the 
names of all members are placed on a 
brass plate which hangs in the depart- 
ment. Company officials claim it is the 
greatest force for good in the department. 
Another interesting organization in the 
same company is the Straight Thinkers— 
a group of about forty of the younger 
men who meet once a week to discuss 
company policies and their own careers. 


Time to Plan 
e Your Educational Program 


A wise program for study by employees 
will pay dividends in any company. One 
of our clients now has a committee work- 
ing on plans for the coming fall and 
winter. This company pays $50 a year 
toward the tuition of any employee who 
wishes to take an approved course in 
night school, by correspondence, or in 
one of the two local universities. The 
same company operates its own school for 
employees which meets once a week for 
twenty nights. Courses are offered in this 
school which need to be presented with a 
company background which could not be 
secured in an outside school. Lunch is 
served free after five o’clock and the 
classes then meet for two hours. Letter 
writing has been one of the courses offered 
for ten years. The instructors are com- 
pany men who donate their time. 


1 Envelopes for 
e Salesmen’s Mail 


To make sure that salesmen get im- 
portant mail sent to them while on the 
road, even though an indifferent hotel 
clerk puts the letter in the wrong box, a 
shoe manufacturer uses a bright red en- 
velope, slightly longer than the regular 
No. 10 size, so that it will stick out con- 
spicuously no matter where it might be. 
He also prints in large bold type, across 
the face of the envelope: “SaLesman’s 
Marr—Important.” To make sure that 
the salesman has not missed any letters, 
each envelope carries a serial number. 

















In the August 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Sales Promotion in the Sale of Factory Equipment 
Tying Salaries to Sales 

Designing for Sales 

A President Takes a Hand in the Sales Effort 
Keeping a Perpetual Inventory of Sales Prospects 
Following Up Inquiries 

‘*We’re in the Movies Now” 

Marketing Experiences with Stainless Steel 


Financing Sales Under FHA 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please enter my subscription for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
as indicated below: 


Name........... ens , ciksSiats Ce Eee eee ee 
Company... a ’ iii nailesplikandbgie isssddoloaniaasiseeamaedcna 
Address... 
ei rencnccnasianes Paces ee ieet site AD csiectlnsalieethiinieanbdactipreclaghieciasiebian 
C One year $1.00 C) Send invoice 
© Special cash offer—Three years $2.00 () Remittance enclosed 


Canadian and Foreign, $1.50 per year 
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or to have been in Chicago and not to have sav- 
ored the very sheen of fine living at the largest 
of the world’s hotels... THE GREAT STEVENS! 
Two great misses. 

The new beautiful swift automobiles! Do you 


like them? And the new prices? 
Here, too, at THE GREAT STEVENS modern 


operation has created multitudinous new finesses 


in living! 


Living is “Streamlined” at THE STEVENS! 
And, from now on, new era prices prevail. Rooms 


with bath from $2.50. 


THE STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


WORLD’S 


LARGEST 


HOTEL 








- BUSINESS CONSULTANTS 








FREE BOOKLETS 


“Management Research for The Executive” 
and “Income Without Investment” sent to 
executives upon request. 


Business Research Corporation 
M Engi 





79 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Il. 








W. H. LEFFINGWELL, INC. 
Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 











WE WANT MEN 
Seeking 


$3,600 to $25,000 Jobs 


to present to the presidents of 
5,000 firms rated a million up. 
Make your reservation NOW 
for this Special Plan. Not let- 
ters. Write full experience 
and age. Confidential. Ad- 
dress PERSONNEL. 


33 years placing Big Men 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
209 So. State St., Chicago 




















BROOKMIRE 


co empPeQodQesation 


announces with great 
pleasure that 


MAJOR L. L. B. ANGAS 


has become associated 
with them as 


Economic Adviser 


Major Angas enjoys an international 
reputation for his accurate economic 
forecasts. One of his best known books 
—The Coming American Boom—written 
from London, in July, 1934, accurately 
projected the future fer the American 
stock market. Other volumes over the 
past fifteen years have bsen equally cor- 
rect in their predictions. Major Angas’ 
views will be issued by Brookmire in a 
special bulletin (The Commentator) the 
announcement issue of which will be 


mailed upon request. 


Write for Bulletin K33 


BROOKMIRE CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















. § 








Letters from 
Readers 


(Continued from page 5) 


cent amounts to $8.95 and most any pur- 
chaser that can, will increase his down 
payment from $10.00 to $20.00 in order 
to save $8.95. This was put in as a special 
moye purely to take the hurdle of the 
changed commission plan. 

Incidentally, I forgot to mention that 
a salesman gets only the amount of money 
he brings in as his initial payment on the 
total earned commission. If the down 
payment is $5.00, that is all he gets and 
since he was paid initially under the other 
scale, $15.00, we had to have something to 
hurdle the gap when we changed the 
paying. As proof of the pudding, our 
cash business was running 8 per cent of 
gross at the time when this plan was in- 
augurated and today it is exceeding 23 
per cent of gross. 

Naturally, if the dealer gets the amount 
of cash that he brings in up to his total 
commission and if, at the same time, he 
only gets what he does bring in, he is 
going to try to make that amount of 
initial payment as large as possible. The 
proof of that statement is that our aver- 
age down payments per sale were running 
$13 when this plan was put into effect. 
Today, our average down payments per 
sale exceed $28. The resultant effect upon 
collections has been almost unbelievable. 
This is due primarily to the high type of 
contract of which this arrangement per- 
mits. 

The average number of accounts pay- 
ing within thirty days now is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent higher than it was 
when this plan was put in.—T. Russ Hitt, 
vice president, Air-Way Electric Appli- 
ance Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


Booklet Bouquets 


To the Editor: 

Thank you very much for sending us 
your “Office Modernization Series” book- 
let. 

We not only find these booklets inter- 
esting, but we are sure that you will be 
interested in knowing that your magazine, 
AMERICAN Business and System is one of 
the most popular in our organization. 
—R. L. Hamitton, advertising manager, 
The Dumore Company, Racine, Wis. 


To the Editor: 

I very much appreciate your sending 
the booklet form of the article on “Cut- 
ting Correspondence Costs.” Since receiv- 
ing it, I have subscribed to the American 
Business and System magazine, and find 
Mr. Frailey’s articles interesting and 
helpful. Thank you for your courtesy.— 
Cuar.es E. Buck, Lever Bros. Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Sound-and-Film Projection 


—the Modern 
Way to Sell 






Make Each Sales Call 
A Complete Canvass 


| INSTEAD OF leaving it to salesmen to 
say too little or too much and lose sales, 
the sales manager can make each sales 





canvass .. . with this 
Sound-and-Film Pro- 


call a “complete” 
Webster-Chicago 








TRAVEL NOTES 


The Ship on the Cover 


THE sleek and speedy United Airliner on 
the cover serves to emphasize the progress 
being made in air travel. Readers of 
American Business and System may not 
realize how far-reaching this development 
really is. Consider your South American 
markets, for instance. Three years ago 
this market was two months away. The 
manager.of the Swift plant in Montevideo 
decided, a few months ago, to “run” up 
to Chicago for a visit. In twelve days he 
was here. There can be no question that 
these fine, new clipper ships which the 
Pan American Airways are using, coupled 
with the fact that South Americans are 
even more air-minded than we are, are 
going to change the picture so far as our 
Latin-America trade relations are con- 
cerned. 


Two Advertising Conferences 


THERE will be two important conven- 
tions for advertising men this fall: On 
September 18 to 20, the industrial adver- 
tisers will meet at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh. An interesting and helpful 
program has been arranged for those who 
sell to industry. The committee, headed 
by D. C. Grove, promises readers of 
American Business and System that 
there won’t be a dull moment—that this 
year’s conference will be a “whooper 
dooper,” whatever that might be. Then, 
on October 16, 17 and 18, the direct-mail 
men will stage their annual convention 
and exhibition in Kansas City at the Civic 
Auditorium and the Muehlebach Hotel. 
The “high spot” of the meetings this year, 
according to Henry Hoke, will be an “All 
Media” day when the use of direct-mail 
as a supporting, rather than a competi- 
tive, medium will be demonstrated. For 
both meetings the railways are offering 


which 
an excellent opportunity to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure and visit these two 


greatly reduced fares, gives you 


cities under favorable 


2 
Go to New York in October 


auspices. 


BUSINESS executives, interested in 
operating savings and the very latest in 
modern office equipment, should plan 
their fall trip east so as to be in New 
York the week beginning October 14. 
That is the week when the big annual 
business show will be staged in the Port 
Authority Building of New York, and 
it will be worth any man’s time to spend 
a few days there, investigating at first 
hand the new appliances which have been 
developed to cut office costs, and getting 
the ideas and suggestions of the office 
methods experts who will be on hand 
to talk over your office problems. You 
can walk through the exposition in a few 
hours, but really to make the most out 
of the opportunity, you should spend at 
least an hour in a booth talking over 
your problems with the exhibitor. 


Travel Business Booms 


THE efforts of the railroads to make 
their trains more comfortable for the 
traveling public seem to have been richly 
rewarded. According to present indica- 
tions, the total travel business for 1935 
will eclipse, by $320,000,000, the five- 
billion-dollar expenditures of 1935, and 
all the major lines are reporting increases 
in summer travel of from 10 to 25 per 
cent. A large share of the credit is going 
to the air-conditioning of railroad coaches. 
Of a total of 4,400 Pullman cars in daily 
operation, 3,100 are already air-condi- 
tioned, with a strong likelihood of a sub- 
stantial increase next year. 


~~ 





jecticn Machine. 

‘ . instead of merely telling, he can 
now reinforce the sales talk with 
ILLUSTRATED selling. 


. » instead of bringing the prospect 
to the product, he can take the product 
to the prospect ... even into the home. 


. instead of wasting time, machine 
is in portable case, unfolding or folding 
quickly. 


. instead of waiting . . 


Write for details 


THE WEBSTER CO. 
3830 W. Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















ic lelem cele 55 
with BATH, RADIO 


2 m1 e) 
from 


AND $3. 50 DOUBLE 


single 


- Whether you come to New? 
York for business or ples 
sure, you'll find the Links 


_ jour betel daar NewY 


| -@ One block to Times Square 
vos.) blocks to Sth Avenne...8 
. all ..69 th 








tote 


Hi feels, 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 


NEW YORK 





_ one of Gotham’s lar, ad 
P ratrboess Le a offers 
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BARGAINS 
Office Machines 


FREE List of Bargains in 
Typewriters, Adding Ma- 
chines, Multigraphs, Mimeo- 


graphs, Dictating Machines, 
Check Writers and Supplies 





252 Pruitt Building, CHICAGO 
































CHARTING PAPER—To show sales, 
costs, quotas, advertising results, etc., 
by days, weeks, months and years by 
salesmen, branches or products. Send 
for charting paper catalog. 


sere 


—d MARKING DEVICES—Show 


over thirty styles— 
sharp needle points. Any shape or 
style ished. Send for color sheet. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION Co. 
Room 308, Daniels Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











| 
| 





— ESS TIPS 


ies Purchasing Power 


Sales managers and others who need 
figures on purchasing power by coun- 
ties, should write to Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of the housing survey just com- 
pleted. In addition to facts about the 
market for housing, a purchasing power 
index has been compiled by counties based 
on income tax returns, residential tele- 
phones, automobiles and similar data. 
This will prove useful no matter what 
you may be selling. No charge. 


® 
Using Energy Skillfully 


Walter B. Pitkin of “Life Begins at 
Forty” fame has written a sparkling little 
book for the Ediphone Division, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., of East Orange, New 
Jersey. It gives valuable rules for (1) 
dealing with people; (2) dealing with 
things; (3) dealing with ideas. The title 
of the book is “You Are the Master of 
Your Job.” Send for a copy; it is free. 


e 
Illustrated Voice Messages 


Did you know that one hundred national 
advertisers are using talking movies to 
“merchandise” their advertising to dealers 
and salesmen? How it is being done is ex- 
plained in an interesting brochure just 


released by Visomatic Systems, Inc., 292 | 


Madison Avenue, New York. An illus- 
trated chart on modern business control 
makes this brochure well worth getting. 


eS 
Rubber Printing Plates 


You can save from one-third to one- 
half of the cost of some printing plates 
by specifying “rubber process” plates on 
your engraving orders. A portfolio of 
printed covers and specimens, produced 
from rubber plates, showing the range of 
work this process makes possible, has 
been issued by Process Rubber Plate 
Company, 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


@ 
Air Conditioning 


Two of the most complete, authorita- 
tive and unprejudiced studies of air con- 
ditioning that have come to the attention 
of this department for a long time have 
just been issued by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company and the 
Frigidaire Corporation. The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Company booklet is entitled, 
“This Thing Called Air Conditioning, for 
Homes, Large Buildings and Industry”; 
a copy may be obtained by writing the 
company’s offices at Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Frigidaire Corporation’s booklet is 
“A Guide for Those Who Contemplate 
Air Conditioning.” 











Business men prefer Vul-Cot! The stand- 
ard wastebasket in 87 per cent of business 
offices in America. Vul-Cot—made of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre, one ma- 
terial that never chips, cracks, rusts or 
dents. No sharp edges. Vul-Cot—avail- 
able in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut and mahogany. 
At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


‘NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 











featuring — 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared, 
and Reasonable Rates 


In (Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


In (Columbus it’s 
The NEIL HOUSE 


In wbbren is 
The MAYFLOWER 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


In Toledo it’s 

The NEW SECOR 
In DGami Beach it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 








DeWitt Operated Hotels are located 
in the heart of their respective cities 

















It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


If you have something 


THE BUSINESS 





MARKET PLACE 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 








boldface type and centered—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Rates for a larger use of space furnished on 
sequent. Forms close 20th preceding. Published lst of month of issue. 


% inch: $8.00. $13.00 and $7.50 respec- 








Capital Raising 


Executives Wanted 


European Representative 





PROSPECTUSES PREPARED and deals shaped 
up for registration or exemption under Federal 
Security Act. Fee Basis. JOHN MORRIS, 
Seventh Floor, 1237 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS nego- 





tiated, excellent connections. RAYMOND 
SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

CORPORATE 0 izi R hizi Re- 





financing and New Financing. BROOK- 
WORTH, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 





IF ASSURED SUCCESS COUNTS, as it relates to 
an effective presentation of your proposition to 
investors, or to the proper writing of prospectus 
under Federal Securities Act, take the prudent 
step of submitting problem to “Financing Head- 
quarters.”” ROBERT S. HANSEL, INC., Claren- 
don Station, Washington, D. C. 


Incorporating Services 


CHARTERS — DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
cheapest, most liberal. Do business and _ hold 
meetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 











DELAWARE CHARTERS: 
Fees small. Free forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 301 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 





INCORPORATE: Information Free. Write IN- 
CORPORATING BUREAU PHILIP LAW- 
RENCE, Huron, South Dakota. 





IF YOU ONLY KNEW of the really profitable re- 
sults secured by advertisers under this classi- 
fication, YOUR ad would be here too. Get the 
facts. They are free and no obligation. No 
salesman will call. Write Harry K. l, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Office Services 


NEW YORK CITY (Times Square District) 
Mail, telephone messages forwarded daily ; $2.50 
monthly. Personal representative services. 
MIREL SERVICE, 110 West 42nd St. 











ATLANTA, GA., James Office Service. Private 
Offices, desk space, business or personal ad- 
dress—231 Healey Bldg. 


Used Business Equipment 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, $35.00 MULTIGRAPHS, 
$22.50. Folders, $30.00. Typewriter, $8.50. Write 
for other bargains. PRUITT, 251 Pruitt Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Duplicators and Devices 


OPPORTUNITIES galore, using new $3.00 Sten- 
cil Letter Duplicator! Rush order! Details free, 

gladly. Cutrate supplies, any duplicator. 
MAILMARTS AB39, Cincinnati. 

















STENCIL DUPLICATORS. Show card printing 
machines. $12.50 up. Write GENSCO, Box 3643, 
Washington, D. C 


INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


Use a Duplicator. Mod- 
ern EXCELLOGRAPH 
Rotary Stencil Duplica- 
tor $37.50 Complete. It’s 
our leader. Rebuilts 
other makes. Print thou- 
sands anything type- 
written, penned, drawn 
or traced, instantly, in your own office, one or 
more colors. Request FREE Booklet. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 514, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 25 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for positions of the caliber indicated, 
through a procedure individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements. Several 
weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated 
in our agreement. Identity is covered and, 
if employed, present position protected. If 
you have actually earned over $2,500, send 
only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














EXECUTIVES—If you can qualify for positions 
earning $3,600 or more, our personal and con- 
fidential service quickly locates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASSOCIA- 
TION, 435 Vendome Blidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





Positions Wanted 





ACCOUNTANT—On staff of busy operating 
executive. University graduate, five years gen- 
eral auditing, accounting, statistical research, 
three years public and government auditing, 
eight years executive accountant, assistant to 
Financial Executive. Have modernized account- 
ing systems converting loose pre-merger type 
into modern control accounting acceptable to 
absorbing corporation, conforming to its intri- 
cate, multi-subsidiary accounting requirements ; 
installed from scratch monthly and quarterly 
financial and budgetary control, ete. References 
prove executive ability exceptional record. Box 





902, care AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
SALES, ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE available 


for well-rated manufacturer. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful experience including newspapers. Pre- 
pares sales letters, circulars, catalogs. Office 
management, credits. Excellent references 
Married. Located Indiana. Go anywhere. Salary 
open. Box 901, care AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Selling by Telephone 





SUCCESSFUL TELEPHONE SELLING 


The problem of how to make sales by telephone, 
which has been confronting business executives 
for years has at last been solved. Frank Dalton 
O'Sullivan, with the help and advice of tele- 
phone company executives, has just completed a 
practical course in Telephone Salesmanship, 
which thoroughly prepares telephone sales oper- 
ators for their work. Fifty thousand words— 
24 lessons—self-answered questions. Price, $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. De- 
scriptive circular on request. 


THE O’SULLIVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 


35 West Jackson Bivd. Chieago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 








Office Supplies 
PICK UP 6 SHEETS 


Write or type on the top sheet and you have 6 
copies—No Carbon Paper! That’s AUTO-COPY 
—the Self-Copying Second Sheet. Minimum in- 
troductory trial order 1/3 thousand, 8% x 11— 
$1.00 prepaid. Do not send for samples. 

THE STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION 
39-47 North Water Street, Rochester, New York 
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AT YOUR SERVICE IN EUROPE 
A RELIABLE AND RESOURCEFUL MAN 


REPORTS, RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, 
PURCHASES—any business or personal nego- 
tiations conducted promptly and efficiently. 
Personal and business connections in all coun- 
tries of Europe. Fees as low as $3.00. Write 
confidentially. Request illustrated folder ‘“S.”’ 
Kurt Kauffmann, president, HERALD COM- 
PANY, Inc., Schaan, F. L. SWITZERLAND. 


Letterhead Specialists 








LETTERHEADS THAT INCREASE RETURNS 50 
to 500 per cent, proven by Monroe’s many cus- 
tomers, are the kind you want. You buy results 
when you buy Monroe Letterheads—not just 
so much stationery. Let Monroe create an at- 
tractive, sales-producing letterhead custom-built 
especially for your business. Send for the new 
MONROE PORTFOLIO containing many speci- 
mens of 100 per cent letterheads. FREE to 
executives ($1.00 to others). Write request now 
on your letterhead to MONROE LETTER- 
HEADS, Huntsville, Alabama. 


Printing of All Kinds 


BOND LETTERHEADS, 8% «x 11, 20 Ib. White— 
Quantities of 5,000 at $1.35 M. For smaller or 
larger quantities prices submitted on request. 
Write MORRISON PRESS, Inc., 200 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 











PRINTED Folders, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars 
at lowest prices. Samples and prices Free! 
ERNEST FANTUS, 525 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Iil. 





5,000 LITHOGRAPHED Letterheads at $2.85 per 
1,000. Bond paper. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 





500 TWO-COLOR Letterheads, $1.75. Samples 
Free. COLORPRESS, 333-A State, Detroit. 








Rubber Stamps 


KNOB HANDLED. 15e line. 
6454 Kenwood, Chicago, II. 


Letter Specialists 


FREE ANALYSIS. Let me analyze your sales 
letter and tell you how it could be improved. No 
charge for this service to rated concerns. And 
no strings to the offer. Write on letterhead and 
enclose stamp. LESTER MEYERS, 127 E. 24th 
Street, New York. 





Pads 10ce. OWL, 











LETTERS WORDED TO SELL goods. Can serve 
few more clients on retainer basis, fees as low 
as $10.00 monthly. Trial sales letter $5.00. 
LUCIAN CHAPPELL, 5302 Ellis, Chicago. 


Ad-Man Davi- 
son can write 
any letter you 
think you can’t 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





THE BUSINESS MARKET PLACE 





(Continued from preceding page) 








Business Opportunities 


BE AN EXPERT COLLECTOR of past-due ac- 
counts. No advanced schooling or business train- 
ing necessary. Can start with practically no 
capital. Easy to follow step-by-step methods 
which others have used successfully. Member- 
ship in nation-wide organization. Your name 
listed in collector’s magazine as a professional. 
Advisory Board at your elbow every minute. 
This thirty-year old organization can help you 
win business success. Ask for free book and 
full details. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERV- 
ICE, 7051 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 








“YOUR SYSTEM,” writes a student, “will in- 
crease amazingly, any person’s earning power !”’ 
You, too, can quickly win business promotion 
or develop a_ sales-advertising-letter service 
locally or by mail. Our simplified Master Letter 
Course provides you with the “know-how.” 
Send for convincing details. BUSINESS LET- 
TER SERVICE, 15 William St., New York City. 





$75 WEEKLY from a $500 Investment. A Tried 
Proposition. Place Publicity Clocks in moving 
picture-houses and realize a steady return on a 
small investment. Sell year advertisements that 
automatically flash their messages on face of the 
clock. Individual advertisers aiso use PUBLIC- 
ITY CLOCKS. 81 Woodiawn Avenue, New 
Rochelle, New York. 





“SCHEME MAGAZINE,” Alliance, Ohio, prints 
schemes, ideas, business starters, furmulas ; 
winners—$10,0U0 to $50,000 reported. 37th year ; 
$1.00. Subscribe now. Six months special, oniy 
30 cents. 





MILLIONS ARE MADE in mail-order business. 
Are you getting your share? If interested rush 
3-cent stamp for vaiuable advice. S. MERCUR, 
30 Rockefeailer Plaza, Room 600, New York City. 





MAIL ORDER DEALER’S Annual Year Book, 
back number 10c. FRED HETTICK, Secy., 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 





FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING MANY MONEY 
MAKING PLANS, FORMULAS, IDEAS. 
E-BELFORT, 4042 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago. 





MAIL ORDER BUSINESS is your opportunity. 
Many began small now earn thousands yearly. 
No personal contacts. Boundiess opportunities. 
Have -had over 30 years’ experience, will help 
you succeed. Send 25c for two valuable booklets. 
H. BRENISER, 257 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 





BRAND NEW TECHNIQUE in collecting bills. No 
“system” but modern cash-impeller. Adaptabie 
to any business. Folder free. NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS CO., Dept. S.—8 South 
College Street, Akron, Ohio. 





CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish formulas 
and trade secrets. All lines. Lists free. W. L. 
CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gordon Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 





FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 87 plans for mak- 
ing $2v-$1u0 weekly in home or office business 
of your own. ELITE PUBLISHERS, 214 Grand 
St., New York. 


Sales Promotion 


Business Books 





MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS Persuasively, 


powerfully 
worded to get big, quick results. Describe your 
business for suggestions and free book on mail 
selling. 25 years’ experience. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER 
207-AB Uptown Building 3706 Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SERVICE TO BUSINESS MEN 


Does your business literature produce results? 
Results are what count! Sales letters, booklets, 
advertising of any kind, worded in simple, sales- 
getting language—planned and put together by 
word experts—will bring you increased business. 
We are familiar with the technique of modern 
publicity, as well as scientific and technical 
copy. What is your problem? Without question 
we can help you. We have served business men 
successfully since 1914. Send for free booklet, 
“KNOTS UNTIED.” 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 


35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 


DIRECT MAIL COUNSELLOR 


Will help you increase profits, analyze prob- 
lems, suggest remedies, create new and unique 
methods of marketing. Seventeen years in busi- 
ness. Reascnable fees. Write for free Folder 
and Analysis Blank. No obligations. 


WALDORF B. WALLSTEN 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











CAMPAIGNS, letters, broadsides, manuals. bulle- 
tins that pay. Consultation free. FRANK 
ARMSTRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 





IF YOU ONLY KNEW of the really profitable re- 
sults secured by advertisers under this classi- 
fication, YOUR ad would be here too. Get the 
facts. They are free and no obligation. No 
salesman will call. Write Harry K. Goodall, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Business Detectives Wanted 


INTELLIGENT Men and Women Wanted as 
Business Detectives. $50-$100 weekly. Stamp 
brings literature. CUTLER SERVICE, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 








“GETTING AHEAD IN ADVERTISING & SELL- 
ING.” What to learn, how to get started. Find- 
ing the job, writing applications, interviewing, 
capitalizing your ability or experience. Mostly 
for young men and women but some hints for 
the old boys. Written in 1926 but contains sup- 
plement on “What to do Today.” Stout art- 
paper covers. Total of 144 pages. A review of 
many rich experiences and the counsel of sev- 
eral able advisers. Definite and practical. $1.00 
postpaid. No circular but money back if not 
pleased. S. Roland Hall, 117 Pierce St., Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 





Advertising Agencies 


FREE — NEW ADVERTISERS Rate Guide. 
BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 








ADVERTISE: $15 reaches 6,000,000 Sunday 

Newspaper readers with 24 word ad. News- 

paper and magazine rate-guide, free. CHICAGO 

—— AGENCY, 20-22 W. Jackson, 
icago. 





ADVERTISE: 24 words in 250 Newspapers $10. 
Lists Free. ADVERTISING SERVICE BU- 
REAU, 4650 Drexel, Chicago. 





ADVERTISE in 289 Rural Weekly Newspapers. 
24 Words $10. McGUIRE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Johnson City, Tenn. 





35 WORDS displayed $5.00. Reach 210,000 
mail-order buyers. GOODALL ADV. Co., Box 
1592B, San Francisco. 


Advertising Service 


SALES LETTERS, Folders, Circulars, Advertise- 
ments and Complete Mail Campaigns planned 
and written to produce “plus” profits for YOU. 
Write for folder or send details now. RAY- 
MOND T. WALTER, Box 626, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 











AUTOMATIC LETTERS. Quantity § discounts. 
Reliable service. Free booklet, PITTSBURGH- 
HOOVEN CO., 319 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Advertising Counsel 








ADVERTISING PAYS “if” your proposition is 
logically presented. Write today! EDWARD 
JONES, 2299 Colerain, Cincinnati. 


Business Promotion 








Accountants 





BEST ACCOUNTING correspondence course at 
any price. Written by outstanding CPA. Mem- 
ber highest accounting societies. Cost half that 
of other courses. Also coaching course. Write 
for particulars. MIDWEST SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTS, 650 MHarvey-Snider Building, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Collection Letters 








INCORPORATE your business under liberal Dela- 
ware laws. Many advantages. No capital re- 
quired. Entire cost, $45. Free details. CORPO- 
RATION FISCAL CO., INC. Wilmington, Del. 





INVESTIGATE the Collecti B 
profitable; quickly learned. COLE “ASSOC 
ATES, Syracuse, N. Y 








OPERATE SUCCESSFUL MAIL-ORDER Business 
from your Home. Genuine Plan, 25c. BENNER 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 





HOW TO PAY YOUR DEBTS and HAVE 
MONEY. This new handy volume offers real aid 
to the debt ridden. A practical plan endorsed 
by thinking men. 25c postpaid. G. H. KIM- 
BALL, 445 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 


Reducing Belts 








SIX inches off your waistline or not one penny 
cost to you. No exercise, no drugs, no diet. 
Particulars FREE. Write LANDON & 
WARNER, Dept. A-93, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, II. 





COLLECTION Letters written especially for you. 
Reasonable. Request details. ERNEST POULIN, 
Rumford, Maine. 


Mailing Lists 


40,000,000 MAIL BUYERS — Active customer 
lists of 500 concerns—yours to use. Send sample 
piece and full oye a” valuable recommenda- 
tions. Increase Direct Results! Write 
today, D-R SPECIAL. LIST BUREAU, Dept. S, 
80 Broad Street, Beston, Mass. 











AGENTS’ NAMES of every conceivable kind. 
State your needs in detail, RECORD LIST 
COMPANY, Joplin, Missouri. 





UP TO 50,000,000 mail order buyers’ names 
available. 150 choice, selective lists privately 
owned and maintained. Request details. 
YOUNGREN SERVICES, INC., 6209 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





SELECTED CLUB MEMBERS in 93 cities of over 
100,000 population. Just compiled. Pulling un- 
usual returns for elients now. Reasonable. Make 
a test mailing. Request particulars. KRIEG S, 
122 South Sixth, Minneapolis. 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


JAXON PRESS, Kansas City—Handsome LITHO- 
GRAPHED (not printed) Business Cards, $3-M. 
Distinctive LETTERHEAD Designs. ADVER- 
TISING folders. 





Business Services 





NEW TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES. Any U.S.A. 
City. Any Typewriter Ribbon 50 cents. Carbon 
Paper 100 at 80 cents. Metal Files $15. BUSY 
BAZAAR, 176 J. B. Bidg., Port Carbon, Pa. 





Instruction Courses 





USED Correspondence Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4, eee 
bargains. (Courses Bought.) LEE MOU 
TAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 





HYPNOTISM courses of 11 condensed lessons 
sold, rented or exchanged. For information 
write SHAVERS SCHOOL OF HYPNOTISM, 
Ft. Payne, Ala. 





USED I. C. S. COURSES, one-sixth price. Easy 
payments. Write RUSSELL WHALEY, Fort 
Payne, Ala. 


Engraved Stationery 








GENUINE STEEL DIE ENGRAVED LETTER- 
HEADS. Finely designed ; low in price. Sample 
portfolio free. Please write on your business 
letterhead. IMPERIAL ENGRAVING CO., Inc., 
203 Fulton Street, New York City. 








SEND YOUR CLASSIFIED AD for the big Octo- 
ber issue NOW. Forms close September 20. 
Address: HARRY K. GOODALL, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
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THEY CLAIM THEY CAN ™ 


HELP US A LOT WITH LA %, 


OUR CHICAGO SALES — 


— HAVE A FORCE OF 10 
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IT'S THE CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO., 509 SO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 














TO AMERICA'S 





1", ANY thousands of business concerns have adopted Addressograph- 
AY | Multigraph methods because investigations have convinced them 
that this great team of modern business machines saves time, reduces 
expenses, speeds sales, builds profits. 


**Paper-work”—the production and use of advertising and sales helps, 
office and factory forms, and the making, keeping and use of records— 
is a vitally important part of any business . . . of your business. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph equipment, working as a complete unit, handles 
paper-work for business with speed, accuracy and economy. 


The value of these modern tools of business as time and money savers 
has been proved through more than a third of a century of experience. 


Check over the partial list of Addressograph-Multigraph money- 
saving functions at the right. Then consider what these, and similar 
jobs, cost your business each year. Remember, no matter how com- 
plicated or how simple your “paper-work” may be, there are—among 
the more than 100 models in the line—Addressograph-Multigraph 
machines and methods ideally suited to your specific needs. May our 
representative confer with you regarding potential savings in your 
business. Consult your phone book or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal-Cities Throughout the World 


| Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 





| BETTER WORK—LOWER COST 


| 


' 


4/ MULTIGRAPH: Prints all kinds of office 


and factory forms, direct mail liter- 
ature, circulars, price lists—1001 jobs 
—at big savings. Produces facsimile 
typewritten letters. Prints from ribbon 
or ink with typewriter type, printers’ 
type or electrotypes. Fast, reliable, 
economical—produces quantities 
needed as required. 


MULTILITH: New simplified office lithog- 
raphy process. Produces high quality 
letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, 
forms of many kinds with surprising 
speed and economy. You can write, 
typewrite, trace, draw or photograph 
direct on the Multilith plate, thus sav- 
ing time, type composition and engraving 
costs. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH: At one motion me- 
chanically writes names and data on 
any form, such as statements, payroll 
forms, production orders, checks, cards, 
fill-in letters, envelopes . . . Does its 
work 10 to 50 times faster, without mis- 
takes. Your records on Addressograph 
plates are usable, flexible, alive! 


Multigraph 


TRADE MARK 





